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The Center 

' ''' The Center for/social Organization df -Schools haS two primary objectives: 
to develop a sciejJtific knowledge of how "schools affect their students, and 
ta use t.his knowledge to develop fetter school practices and organization. . 

The Cente? works through thr6e .research programs to achieve ;its objectives 
The School brganization Program investigates how school and classroom organiza- 
tion affects student learning and other outcomes." Current studies focusbn 
parental involvement, micrqqomputers, use of time in 'schools, cooperative 
learning, and other organizational. factgrs. The Education and Work Program 
examines the relationship between schooling and students^ lat^r-lif^ occupa^ 
tional and educational success. Current projects ihelude studies o^ the 
competencies' required in- the workplace, the sources of training and experience 
that lead to 'employment, college students' major field J^hoices* . and employment 
of urban minority youth. The Schools and Delinquency Pro gram researches the 
problem of crime, -violence, vandalism, and disorder in schools and the role 
that schools j,lay in delinquency'. Ongoing studies address the^need to develop 
'a strong theory of delinquent behavior while examining school effects on 
delinquency and evaluating delinquency prevention programs in and outside of 

^schools* , ' . ^ , 

• The Center also supports a Fellowships in Education Research program that 
provides opportunities for talented young researchers to conduct and publish 
significant research and encourages the participation ;of women and minorities 

research on education. ^ . 

This report, prepared by the Education and Work Progr^S,'. analyzes the 
occupatiojial attainment of seyerk hundred men who were 'dyslexic as high . ' 
school sttidents. . • 
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Abstract 



The alumni frpo 1940 through 1977 of the Gow School, a private secondary 
school for dyslexic boys, were surveyed in- adulthood. Hypotheses were that 
thejGow alumni, especially the most severely reading disabled ones, would 
be. relatively successful because of their high socioeconomic status and IQ 
levels, but that they would be employed more often in management and sales 
and less often in Sessional work than a control .group. This was 
expected because sal6s and management tend to require less education for 
comparable rewards than does* professional work and because reading proy , 
bably less important and non-academic skills more important fn the former.. 
Extensive test data available from the Gow^^chool indicated that the Gow 
men were ;rery handicapped on the average in high school^ being about four, 
years below expectation in spelling, three below in oral reading,, and two 
below in reading comprehensi'on. The adult occupations of about 400 respon- 
dents -.were compared to those of the alumni of a control school, the fathers 
of both groups, and men in the' general, U. S. population. The Gow mer> were 
found to be more successful than the average man because they were much 
more often in professional, managerial, or sales work instead of blue col- 
lar work. However, Gow men were much less often in professional work th'an 
were the fathers or control men, and they were rarely lawyers or physi- 
cians, the most common professional jobs among the father^ and controls. . 
The differences in professional employment were" reduced substantially by 
controlling for social background (father's type of work) and educational 
level, primarily because the Gow men much less often obtained BAs (56Z vs. 
94Z) or advanced degrees (82 vs..58Z) than did the control men. Gow- men .■ 
assessed as severely disabled were less often- in professional work and more 
often in blue collar work than were' mildly disabled Gow men. A path analy- 



sis for the Gow sample indicated that severity of dyslexia affects educa^ 
tioiial attainment primarily via Its effect on reading comprehension and 
grades. To the extent that being in professional work (which is primarily ' 
.lower-level professional worK among. the Gow mend versus managerial work 
^coul(ybe predicted, obtaining a professional jpb ,was associated with higher 
educational levels and having a pt\of essional father. P^fea on job require- 
ments collected from the control m^n showed that ire^ading, Wtit^ing,* dnd edu- • 
cation^l credentials are ci^ as critical to good job performance by twice 
as many professionals as managers or salesmen, but -that non-acadejnic comije- 
tencies such as taking, initiative or respionsibiliCy or being persuasive or ^ 
competitive axe more critical in management or sales work/ Implications 



for vocational counseling an 
compared to their social and< 



i for identifying ;^oungsters most disadvantaged 
intellectual peers are discussed. 
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The Adult Occupational Success of Dyslexic Boys: A 
Large-Sealer iong-Tenn Follaw-Up 

How*do youngsters "who are dyslexic (specifically readihg disabled)' fare 
sScially/economically.. and emotionally as adults? It has spmetimes been 
assurtied that dyslexic youngsters face bleak- futures regardless- of th.ir 
other attributes, but we really do not know what happens 'to themy Dyslexia 
is a reading disorder that affects an estimated IZ to 7Z of the population 
(Yule. Gutter. Berger, & Thompson. 1974) and which has becc^e of- increasing 
concern to researchers, educators, 'and parents during the .Us t two decades 
(Benton & Pearl. 1977; Malatesha & Aaron.'^igSZ). However, research on 
dyslexia has focu^ on .the identification, etiology, and remediation of 
the disorder. The few studies that have followed .dyslexic youngsters into 
\dulthood have generally , been small, the types of learning disabil-ity. 
s-ocial background, or other impor£ant characteristics not" Vpecif ied. or the 
length of follow-up very short. Perhaps because of such Umitations, these 
previous .studies have led *to quite different conclusions/,- some very encour- 
aging but others not (e.g.. see Schonhaut & S-atz. in press). - 



. This paper exa,^ one ' type of adult outcome, occupational success, 
•among several hundred men who attended- a school for dyslexic boys. ' • 
.Although occupation is not the only/outcome of interest, it is one of the 
most important because the occupational role is a' centrAl, W f or men. A 
man's, occupation to a great extent represfe^t^ who he" is in society (Gott- 
•fredson. 1981); it influences the 'expectations others have .of him as yell 
as the income and lifl*&tyle he provides his family. 



7' / 

Education , Literacy , and Job Demands- - . 

There i^ ample reason to expect tliat a reading disability constitutes a 
handicap to an otherwise normal pei^son in the pursuit of a good education 
and a good job, and th#t it is a ^ handicap^ that has grown more disadvanta- 
geous over the decades. Our population has >ecome increasingly highly edu- 
cated. From 191C)-to 1970; the^dian years of school completed by whit^ 
men aged 25-29 increased from 8.3 to^l2.7 (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
1975, p. 381),' and the percentage of the "fentire white male civilian labor 
force having completed 16 years of education (presumably a BA degree) 
increased from 11.2 to' 20.6*betwe^ 1959 and 1979 alone (U. S. Department 
of Labor, ^^8p<^le B-9,.p. 291). , ' ' , 

-Table 1 shows that the types of jobs, in our economy havy^lso changed 
radically during t^is Cie/tury, and it is Hkely that they will continue to 
do soT The percentage of males in white collar joM ha^ more than doubled 
sinte 1900, from 17.6% in that year to 39.5% in. 1970. The largest growth 
in white collar jobs was due to the four-fold increase in professiqnal and 
technical work. Manual and service work has increased from about 41% to 
56% of all jobs held by males, but the work within .that category has become 
increasingly skilled; The percentage of men in farm work dropped from. 41.7 
in 1900* to only 4.5 by 1970. The large growth* in white collar work, parti-^ 
cularly in professional and technical^ work', suggests that ' literacy skills 
and higher education haye become increasingly important In the competition 
for jpbs. With mOre advanced technology, greater ^literacy skills thaa - 
before are probably *alaD required -for' many 'blue collar jobs. For example, 
uller (1976)-4stimated that the increasing sophistication of the Navy^s 
ircraft has led to an increase 'in the pages of docmpifentation needed to 
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maintain thit equipment from 2,000 in 1950' to 260.000 in 1975., 



r 



'Insert Tables 1 About Heye 



• Other evidence suggests more directly that a reading ha^^icap may be; a 
barrier to good j-obs. For instance, studies of the. characteristics of 
occupations a^d studies' of the career processes of individuals all point to 
the* importance of education in obtaining high-prestige or, high-paying 'jobs . 
(most of them white collar) and to the higher than average demands for 
reading, writing, and' other language ^kiUs in those jobs. When different 
occupations and their incumbents in^970 are examined, the median educa- i 
tional level of male workers is highly correlated with two importairtf mea- 
iures^f .the attractiveness of their jobs , .78 with income and .60 with 
occupational- prestige (calculated from data in U. S. 'Bureau of' the Census, 
1973, Table 1, and Gottfredson & Brown, 1978). • ' ^ 



* When the abilities and activities required to perform jobs are examined, 

i 

the most important dimension separating jobs appears to be that of academic 
or general intellectual ability: for example,, abilities in language', math,, 
and reasoning, and activities such, as writing, using written materials, and 
analyzing informaUon (Gottfredson, Note 1). This academic ability dimen- 
sion is in turn correlated .,8 to .9 ^ith the educational level (the "level . 
of knowledge typically, acquired through formal education") required to per- 
form" the job. In particular, the use of written materials as sources of ^ 
job information and "the importance of writing letters, reports, and the « 
like are correlated .74 and .86 with this , academic factor and about .7 and . 
'.8 with the- educational level required by the job. Assuming that dyslexic 
youngsters, can somehow obtain the eduiSaftional -credential'^' necessary- to . 



- enter man^ jobfe, they still would face frequent on-the-job demands fpr 
•reading and'-wriring skills, often.-at.a high levels Dyslexic adults m^^ht 
be uncomfortable or less competitive- in jobs with high demands for literacy 
"skills and* so, more frequently turn, or be forced to turn, to lower- level 
jobs or to job's where non-academic tilents' that' they-might possess are more 
important ^than literapy skills. 

Studies of occupational achievement at the individual level, specif i-. 
cally the 'many -Sociological regression studies of. what'determj.nes the 
career success of individuals, also converge in suggesting thaj: 'educational 
level is the -most important determinant of later occupational status and' 
'income ^(though the latter i-s .not as well predicted as the former). IQ and 
parental spcioeconomic status followiji importance as predictors of s^a- . 
^ c4s8, primarily having ^heir influence on the level of education obt^ned 
(e.g. I Sewe 11 h rfauser, 1975). ^ ' ^ . ' 

Although it is generally true'^that education is the^m^r^ route to good 
jobsi some studies show signi^^icant variations in the importance oi educa- 
tion Xhat may reveal good opportunities for dyslexic adults. Specifically, 
Management and sales jobs provide jobs of above avetag^ status aAf they 

- often provide good income with less educajtion than do other fieldd of work^ 
with a similar or higher status (Gottfredson/Note 2XX Table. 2 iljlustrates 
this for two age groups of white men in 1970. Incomes^ were higher fffr - 
increasingly highly, educated men in all fields of work as would be 
expected. However,, at all except the very highest level of education (17. • 
years or^more), men in sales and management had* hi^er incomes than simi- . 
larly educated men. in. oth^ fields <of work, fields which may even be 
accorded higher social status.* In fact, managers and salesmen with 16 ^ 



year, of education (presumably a BA degree) earned more than. ^he more 
highly educated men in all other fields except science and madicine. More 
s^jrikingly, men in sales and management who had ohly 12 years- of education 
(presumably a high school diploma) had about . the .same income 'as men with 17 
or mo^'e years of education in social service and education, jobs'. , * - 
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Good performance in ^his entrepreneurial work probably depends more on 
pon-acaWic skills and personality traits sGch as persuasiveness, competi;, 
tiveness, and interpersonal .skills 'and less on strictly academic talents . 
such as reading and writing than is fhe. case for many other'jobs. Wher.as • 
■ a traditional formal education is" the xpute for^entering fields such as 
science, medicine,' education', a.d ^ocial service", it is^less likely to be . 
so' for .r^trepreneurial work. Because management and sales may be a road to 
success, at least financial success, with less investment in education,, it 
is likely to'attract'a larger proportion of dyslexic men than is ^he case 
in other pop^ations. ■ _ . t 

H ypo these 8 * 1 \ ' 

Three general hypothes^eV about the occupations of dyslexic men are 
'tested .in'this ;t.dy.\Th"ese bypotlxe^es- are based ^n previous 'research on " 
■career development ^ non-dysle,ic populatidns, the particularly relevant 
f'inding»s being\stated Wlow as four premises underlyifig the hypotheses. 

- ' p,emi,e 1. Jobs require a variety of -skills besides ttose^f reading^ . 
'and writing. In some. jobs. ^nte'rper.onal or psychomotor skills may be just 
a., or «ore, important than rUding, writing, and other academic skills 



(e.g., Gottfredsdn, Note 1). 

^ »> * * 

Premise 2. The reading and writing sk^ls necessj^ry to learn or enter a 

job (e.g., through ^education and training) may differ from, often being 

higher than, those req-uired to actually perform the work (e.g.> Sticht, 

1975)* . " 

Premise 3. The education and occupation one obtains "^is influenced by a 



variety of personal and social factors, IQ and social class being among the 
most important of those which ha^ve been documented ^e.g. , Sewell .& Hauser," 
,1976) • There is considerable -debate about why such factors are important 
(e.g., Bielby, 1981), but there is no doubt that they cannpt be ignored in 
explaining the occupational outcOTies of any population under study. 



Premise 4. In the general population, thte level of men's occupatibnal 

spirations is correlated with their intelligence and social class, pi:oba- 

bly. reflecting the men's recognition of the social standards generally 

» 

applied to people like themselves. Dyslexic men will share this recogni- 
tion, with its resulting drive to live up to the expec^tatioris comjjon in 
their social group, and so will seek ways to cope yith or circumvent their 
handicap. > 

4 

Hypothesis 1. Dyslexic men .will enter jobs requiring less education 
than will non-disabled men. Therefore, they will be found relatively more 
often (a) in. lower- versus higher-level, jobs* and (b) in management and 
.sales jobs versus professional jobs^ This will be true even for dyslexic 
men jharacterized by social backgrounds aivd educational attainments compa- 
rable to those of non-dyslexic men# 
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• Because the sample of reading disabled men studied here is considerably 
above average-.in both general ability and socioeconomic status (as will be 
demonstrated below), it is eipected that this group-'s occupational- achieve- 
ments will be at least as high as those men in general but not as high 
as those of their fathe'rs or non-disabled peer*. Most high-SES and high-IQ 
men, are employed in professional or managerial work, so it is expected that 
the dyslexic men will also pursjie these two bropd t^pes of work. -However,- 
they will be underrepresented in professional and overrepresented in manag- 

'erial work 'compared to their fathers and* peers. In short, they will be at 
least as successful as the average man but wi^l fall short of the attain- 
ments Vhich would have otherwise been expectfed of them and they yilLfind) 
success more' often in 'entrepreneurial work than in the moye education-.in- 

.tensive professional jobs. ' . 

Hypothesis 2. The foregoing trends will be stronger for men who are 
severely reading dis^led than for those who are mildly disabled. 

Hypothesis 3. The reading and^ writing .skills required on the job will 
be higher in the -jobs in which dyslexic men are underrepresented than in 
the jobs in which they are overrepresented. - . ' . 

■ S tudy' ' Design 

'", . lC 

The -following pages describe the samples, measures, and methocM of ana- 
lysis used. Important methodological issues which are discussed include 
the definition and measurement of dyslekia, the length of follow-up neces- 
sary to study occupational success, secular changes itf career patterns,, 
selecting a control group and control variables, classifying occupations 
and measuring success, and measuring job requirements. The strengths and. 



8 

. ; > ^ • •. \ 

limitations of this study are also reviewed. 

Sample of Reading Disabled Men 

The sample consists of men who attended the Gow School in South Wales, 
New York. The Gow School was founded in 1^26 as a college preparatory 
boarding school with grades 7-12 for dyslexic boys, and it draws students 
from all over the United States. The follow-up of -these boys was initiated 
at the suggestion of the Gow School itself. * * 



Of the 1,012 alumni with school records, only the' 965 men leaving Gov in 
1940 through 1977 were targets of -the follow-up because school rec<i:^ data 
for the pre-1940 alumni. were less adequate than "for later alumni; Of these 
965 men, 293 had either died, could not be located, or were knowiknot^to ' 
have received the follow-up" questionnaire. Of the remaining 672 who 
received questionnaires, .579 (86. 2Z0. responded either by' mail or telephone. 
Thus, there is 'follow-up information for 60% of all Gow alumni from 
1940-1977. No substantial differences were observed in^ny decade among 
respondents, non-respondents, and men who could not be located (Childs, 
Finucci, Pulver, & Tielsch, Note 3).>There are, however, some significant' 
differences over the years in th^ types of metiT attending Gow and these will 
be examined iti a later section. , ^ < • 

The Gow School maintains extensive school records on its students, ^ 
records that are consistent since at least 1940 because of the school^ 
stability in the staff administering ■ tests, the tests they administered, 
and. the coursework and other relevant data entered into the students' 
school records. 'Prospective students ater-ex;tensiv^ely evaluated with a bat- 
tery of tests,' many of which are then repeated veach spring." 
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The modal grade of entry in the sample was 9 and the modal age of entry 
was 15, meaning that the boys were most often one year behind grade level 
at entry. Over tworthirds of the boy» attended Gow for at least two years, 
many of them returning to^ regular high schools after leaving Go^. The res- 
pondents had an average IQ of 118 on the Stanf ord-Binet, -and only 3.3% had 
scores of 100 or below* 

When characterized according to the measure of reading disability us'ed 
in this report' (discussed further below) , three-quarters were considered 
severely disabled upon entry, with almost all the others being classified 
as mildly disabled (rather than non-disabled). By the time the men left 
Gow, over half were stiH severely disabled. When scores on the subtests 
of the Wechsler'are examined, the profile of the Gow men clnforms to that . ^ 
of other dyslexics, for example, showing poorest performance on Informa- 
tion. Arithmetic, and Digit Span on the Verbal Scale and poorest on Coding 
' on the Performance Scale (e.g., Huelsman, 1970). Thus, the Gow aluiimi are 
clearly a population with specific reading disabilities. 

The follow-up questionnaire (see Appendix A), which was sent early in 
the spring of 1979, contained four sets of questions: education, occupa- 
tion, family characteristic^, and adult reading habits and attitudes. Of 
most relevance to thid particular report, the respondents were asked about 
degrees obtained, their 'father's occupation "and education,. more derailed 
description of their own occupation, and their current spelling ability. 
The%€xtensive data collected on educational careers hAve been reported 
elsewherf. (Childs et al.. Note 3). * 
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Two Comparison Groups 

It' was considered important to compare the Gow men's occupational out- 
;«omes not only to a control group as similar as possible to them but also, 
to the general population of male workers. Therefore, two groups are used 
for "comparison 'with the Gow men: (a) the alumni of a private college pre- 
paratory school that draws students from a similar socioeconomic stifatumas 
the Gow men and (b) men in general' as profiled in.U. S. census data. The - 
two groups will be referred to as the "cqntxol men" and "men in general." 

Control men . The alumni of the Gilman School, a liighly Regarded private 
college preparatory school for boys in Baltimore, 'were selected as a con- 
' trol group because -that school maintained records on alumni graduatin^> ^ 
between 1940 and 1979, it seemed to draw students from similarlj^. hJfeh 
social class and IQ levels as d^d the Gow school, and it. too was interested 
' in following up" its alumni and investigating their reading habits. 

The Gilman school differs from the Gow School in several ways. It is 
not a boarding school and it draws students -primarily from the local area. 
A high proportion of students reportedly are. children of men associated 
with the Johns Hopkins Medica^l Institutions, which probably .explains the 
.unusually large number of physicians among the fathers. In addition, con- 
.. siderably less school record information was available for the control than 

"for -Che -Gow n^nr - For -examples-there were lio IQ test scores for these men^. 
■ However. SAT scores were available for most control men and SAT verbal 
scores were used to estimate IQ scores, as^^will be explained below. 

The questionnaires for the control men (see Appendix B), which were sent 

♦% , 

In the spring^of 1^80, were essentially the same as those sedt to the Gow 

— ■ ■ ' 
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men. .except that one major question was added. That question asked the . 
control men to rate how important different skills and personality- traits 
are on their job. 

The Oilman alumni were randomly , selected from each year from 1940 on,, 
stratifying first by year of leaving Oilman so as to match the proportion 
of Gow men leaving the Gow School in those same years. Of the 753 men to 
whom questionnaires were sent. 612 (81.31) responded by mail or telephone.' 
As was true for the Gow men. there were no substantial differences between 
respondents and non-respondents, though respondents did differ among them- 
selves acrods the decades. 

The adequacy of this sample as a control group is examined in a later 
section. 

Men in general . Data collected by the Census Bureau were used to 
describe the general population of male workers in the United States. Most 
often the data used here are restricted to white men. The results pre- / 
sented were obtained by reanalyzing data published by the Census Bureau or;. 
" results' r^eported by investigators using data collected by the Census 
Bureau. Although the data for men in general consist largely of 
distributions of men by education- and occupation, they provide a valuable - 
perspective on. wlTo the Gow and-cWroL men are and how successful they 'are 
relative to other men in our society^* 

Subsamples -Selected for Analysis • - ' 

Most analyses are restricted to men meeting the. following criteria: (a) 
they were not- studlnts at the time of survey, (b) they reported ^n occupa- 
tionai title for their current or last job, (c) they were between the ages 
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of 26 and 55, and (d) they had relevant test scores available (the SAT-V 
for the control men and the Stanford-Binet IQ, Gray OCal Reading, Morrison- 
McCall Spelling, and the Paragraph Meaning Subtest of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test for the Gow'men). A few analyses include men in the 16-60 age 
range, although the men -in this wider age group who met the three other 
criteria actually ranged in age only from 18-59 for Gow men and 21-55 for 
control men. . _ 

Restricting the subsamples to non-students aged 26 or ol<ier ensures that 

< * 
most of the men have already embarked on their careers and are not merely 

holding temporary jobs while they pursue education or training. Previous^ 
research has shown that by their mid-twentiep most men have completed their 
eOucaJtion. . and the. gross ch^^s in joV^field and level that characteiTze 
younger men have disappeared, the one significant trend which continues 
into the later years being the movement of men into higher level sales and 
management work (Qgttfredson & Brown, 1981). Job shifts also decrease 
markedly by the late twenties (Byrne, i975). The upper age l>it of 55 was 
used in most analyses primarily because no control men over age 55 met the 
Other criteria. 

The four criteria narrowed the Samples to 339 and 406, respectively, for 
Gow men' aged 26-55 and 16-6.0, and to 387 and 416 for Oilman men aged 26-55 
and 16-60: The N's in the tables are Sometimes a bit lower -because of 
missing data for other* variables in the analyses. 

Defining Severity of Reading Disability : ' 

As already described, the Gow men represent a population of poor readers 
who- are specifically reading disabled. T^at is, they'were youngsters of 
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non.ai intelligence without major emotional or behavioral problems and who 
had ample opportunity to learn to read, but who still did not read at.a , 
level comiiensurate with their po^itial.. Their handicap was related'spe- . 
cifically to reading and related skills and did not reflect .the more gener- 
alized set"of intellectual deficits that characterize" "backward'- readers 
(e.g.. Yule & Rutter. 19.76). ^slexia is a heter«<geneous disorder wi.th 
differing pauses and associated symptoms (Ltter. 1977)-. However, since- 
we do not have test results to create subgroups, the Gow.tnen are treated 
in this report as a single group. 

■^e Gow m^n are distinguished liere according to a measure of severity of 
■ disability analogous to Myklebust's (-1^67) "Learning Quotient." These quo- 
tients are ration of jest e d or actual perfo rm ance . to exge cte d. performance. 
Actual reading performanci is peasured^ using the Gray Oral Reading^ 
Paragraphs Test Obray. 'l9») an^the Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale (Morri- 
- son & McCall. 1923). Grade equivalents on these tests w6re transformed to ^ 
achievement ages. These .two particular tests were chosen because they were 
available for most of the men and- because they represent the sorts .of prob- 
lems with the mechanics of reading and writing that typify .dyslexia. A 
single reading quotient wa6 also created by averaging the quotients from 
the Gray Oral and Mprri^on-McCall tests, and a 'quotient for reading compre- 
. hension based on the Paragraph Meaning SuUtest of the Stanford. Achievement 
'Test (Kelly. Madden. Gardner. & Rudaan. 1964) was also created. 

Expected achievement age. the dent^inator of the quotients, was calcu- 
• latedas the average of chronological age./age^for grade placement, and 
mental age on the- Stanford-Bine t. form LM. These three^ages were used 
because they all affect either the opportunity or readiness of youngsters 
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to develop reading skills. A quotient of 1.00 would be expected on the 
average for youngsters who are reading up to their potential. Scores below 
1.00 indicate that achievements are bilow expe citations. The •derivati9d and 
empirical validation of these quotients has been detailed elsewhere 
(Finucci, Isaacs, Whitehouse,. & Childs, 1982). . < 

Quotients were calculated for all men initially tested in the fall and 
for all t-heir later spring retestings . The quotients used in- this . study 
are the latest quotients available for each man, whether they were from the 
initial, 1-year, 2-year, or 3-year tests.. (A small proportion of men had' 
4th-year or later tests4 but data were gathered only for the first three 
years of tests.); Thus, the reading quqtients used here are essentially 



measures of disability after treatment. The latest available measure is 
the most appropriate one. here.because it is closest in time to the men's 
entry into college and the labor force. Initial average reading quotients 
are correlated .83 with last average reading quotients in the sabsample of 
men aged 26-55, but the last . quotTient is somewhat more strongly related- to 
the men's- later educational degree level (r = .18 vs. .11) and occupational 
prestige (r « .15' vs. .Q7). Both initial and last quotients are uncorre- 
lated with IQ (r's « .01 and -.02). ' ' 

For some of the analyses, the Gow men, were divided into three severity 
groups: high, disability (reading quotients less than or equal to .80), 
mild disability (quotients .81 to 1.00)., and no aisability (quotients 
greatet than 1.01). Approximately 55%, 43%, and .2% of the m^en with test 
scores fell into- the three respective severity groups; three-quarters of 
the mild" disability group fell withi-n the .^1 - .90 range. As noted 
before, three-quarters of^the men were classified as highly disabled at 

2.2 



inUiJl «.tUg, a difference fro. the 551 figure at le.t testing that'.is 
co..iste.t..ith . ia. tisa in reading qnotiants' fro. .73 to .79 be»„an • 
initial and last tests. 

BeTuse some investigators have used age ot grade level alone to measure 
fhe reading performance that would be expected of no^al child; age and 
grade level are 'among the alternative definitions of expected performance 
that are used in on^ table to characterize the reading handicaps of the Gow 
.en. ite noted parlier. most analyses reported here are based on expecta- 
tions calculated from the average of chronological age. age for- grade 
level i and mental age. 

: The Gow men were not retes^ted as adults, buf they were asked in the 
'^questionnaireTtT^te their own spelling abilities. Th-e-^HtToToT^^e^e 
self-ratings to the reading quotients and the" adequacy of the, latter £or ' 
characterizing, the Gow inen as adults are explored below. 

It was assuiJ^d that men in: the control sample are no more likely to suf- 
fer a specific reading disability than men in the. general population. The 
control men were, however, asked to rate their speLUng- abilities and tjxis 
' provides some basis of comparison with the Gow nien. 

■ u^^^o^»^ nrr,upational Outcg|es and Requirements . . 

Respondents* were asked essentially the same set.of questions th^t the 
U. S. Census Bureau has asked since 197b to determine the occupation and 
industry of- respondents (see questions B2-B6 in Appendices A and B). A 
single qtiestion was used to obtain father's occupation. 

outcomes. Two of the most commonly used measures of occupational sue- 
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cess 4e income and pccupati6iial prestige. Occupational pr-dstige or - 
socioeconomic status scaWare based on ratings by the general public of 
the gefieral desirability bf j^s (e.g., see Duncan, 1961). 'Ther,^ is 
remarkable consensus on ^Irestige Rankings among all groups in society (see 



Gotjtfr 
with t 



edson, 1981, for- a 



review) and. these scales are .highly correlated 



he incomes and educational leve\s of workers in those Jobs, as was 
"discussed above.' A third \ommon way o^ characterizing jobs is to classify 
them according to the widely-recognized major categories in the 'Census 
Bureau's 1970 occupational classification (professional, technical, and 
kindred workers'; managerial workers; sales^^workers ; etc.>, which are them- 
selves often combined' into the even broader categories of white collar, 
blue :;^ollar. and farm. Al l, thre e methods are us ed he re, not only b ecause 
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investigators may be familiar with one but not the others, but also because 
they provide somewhat dif fe^J^nf^rspectives on occupational success as was 

■. " . ■ .' ^ 

evident in Table 2» , • . ' 

The first step was. to classify the occupations, reported by the Gow and 
control men according to their iod^s in the Census 'Bureau's 1970 detailed ' 
440-category occupational classification XU. S. Bureau of the Census^, 
^•971a, igtlb). ^^e's (1^5) estimates of occupational prestige, which 
are available according to 1970 census code, were then assi^gned to the 

men's - occupations. (These coaes are also available in Gottfredson & Brown, 

• o _ ■ ■ 

1978). Respondent's were not asked their incomes, so th'e, usual income in 
their occupation was assigned from census , data on the median 19.69 earnings 
of the male experienced civilian labor- force in these specific occupations 
(U. S. Bureau'of the Censufi, 1973, Table 24).- Thisancoide measure should 
be considered only a very rough,estimate of the men's incomes because 
incomes may vary considerably by job tenure, by specific job title, fina, 
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or location in the country, and by the perfonnance level of the particular 
employee. Finally, the men were also characterized according to the majpr 
census group to which their occupations belong. Although the census* groups 
can be criticized because some are fairly heterogeneous mixtures of diffe- 
rent job levelJ and fields of work (e.g., lawyer^, techticians, religious 

* • • ♦ 

workers, and athletes are all classified" as professionals), most data ior 

'«'.'* 
the general population are available in this form and these categories are 

t * 

still yiidelj used in studies of occupational mobility. These census occu- 
pational categories ar^ more of ten »used here than arfe the prestige or 
income measures because the former are more informative in the context of 
this study. . t . . 

-Many^f^the tablesH^elude-onFy three^grouRS-of .occupations prof es- 

sional, manager /farmer, and salesman. Other groups 'were usually exclud^ed 
bec^se so few respondents held jobs classified in fe^iese other groups. 

■Although studies of occupations anH career* seldom groUp .farmers with man- 
agers, they were so grouped here because it appeared that these men would, 
more ^pprbpriately be considered proprietors of (farm) .businesses than 
occupants of the lower-level "other" jobs. ^ In any case, only a small pro- 
portion of an^ of the ^groups of managerti consisted of farpe.ts or ^f arm man- 

agers. When the category "white collar or farmer" is used, it refers to 

^ ' * ■, • - ■ 

ail major census groups typically classified as white collar (professional 

managerial, clerical, and sales) plus the fanners we have grouped together 
with managers,' • ' ■ ^ ^ 

Both respondents and their" fifthers were classified in the same manner./ 
Because respondents were asked for more detailed descriptions of their owft 
jbbs than "for^ir fathers',, finer distinctions for the^fprmer are some- 



times made in ffie tables. / ^ 

The occupations listed refer tX> the respondent's current job or to his , 
last job if not currently employed. In, the samples of men" aged 26-55, 96% 
of the Gow men were .fimployed (94Z fulltimej and 98Z~>af - the contr^ men wer^ 

V ■ • ■ ••■ 

employed (952 fulltime). ^ . *_,.,'•• ■ 

O^upational r^nuirements . . it was hypothesized that Gow men would te 
Jound in jobs with job demands different from those o£ the control men. In 
order to measure'job competencies jrfsquired on the job J the control men were 
asked the following question: "Imagine that you axe giving advice to ' ^ 
• someone who is thinking of entering a job me iours . How importanl is it 
for^his^ersoa to ^yejach^fjh^ f oJAowi^ V^^^^^y^ „^ 

traits in order -to be good at the job?" They were then asked to rate each 
of 37 items on a 4rcat^ry scale ranging from "makes nd difference^' to "is 
.critical for dofng a good job." In other studies that have compared' the 
requirements of jobs, jobs have generally been characterized according to 
the frequency of use or the l^vel of skill typically emplo^red (e.g., flcCpr- 
mick,' Jearineret, & Hecham, 1972; U. S. Department of Labor,- 1977), but in 
this study criticalnejBS 'of .the skill was considered most important. The 
'reading activities felSst important t£^S3iIits are not necessarily those they 
carry out mist often (Murphy, 1973. Tfi^sdtibed in Kirsch & Guthrie, . 
1977-78). This is an. important' distinction because a reading disability 
may not constitute a serious handicap if 9 high-level o^reque^ly-used 
reading skill is not par ticulai:ly^. crucial to good job performance. Con- 
versely, it. is not clear that reading demadds have to be frequent to be a 
serious barrier to dyslexics* 
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The 37 items were ^de8.iffl?^d_to tap J:he major domains of job demands that 
.haye'been documented or proposed in the job analysis, human abiljifiies, and 
sociological literatures (e.g. * see Dunne tte, 197 &). InteUectual, inter- 
personal, and psychomotor skills,, as well as some social attributes or 
resources, are represented. The items focus primarily on interpersonal and 
intellectual traits, however, becal^e most men were expected to report pro- 
fessional or managerial jobs.- The litems are shown in Table 12. In the 
interest of minimizing th§ residing demands of their questionnaire, Gow men 
were n^t asked this queation. 

General, educational development (GED) level is present?? in one table 

because this measure is qften used by vocational and employment counselors 

a^ a rough representation of the educational Jievel requirrt-by, jobs . GED 

is an- estimate made by job analysts of the level of knowledge typically 

provided by ^o^al educationall curricula (t[. S. Department of Labor, 

* \ ' * " 

1977). - ■ 

' * 

Controlling for Social Class , Education , ^nd Ift ' - 

As noted earlier, IQ and social class background ar-e both r^l^t^d to- the 
' types of .careers men pursue as adults. ^ Therefjore, they must be tajcen intQ 
account when assessing how other factors such as dyslexia might affect edu- 
cational and career^,deitliU»i^ ^» 
careers of dy«lexic>men may differ from those of ncm^isabled men even wfien 
they have managed to attain the same level of education.- Thus, some.atiac^ 
lyses are performed separately f o^ men of different educational levels. 
Social class; IQ,- and education a^e measured as indicated below. 

Social claas . Social claas or socioeconomic status is most pften • 



assessed hj measuring incqae, occupation! education, or some combination of 
these variables* Three measures are used here to characterize the current 
social status of both the respondents knd their fathers: the income typi- 
cal of their occupations, the prestige or status of their occupations; and 
the major census group to which their occupations are classified. One or 
more of these social status measures is used depending on the purpose of 
the analysis bein^ done. \« 

The social class background from which one originates is usually mea- 
sured by examining this social status of one^s parents, usually the father. 
Therefore ,^ the measures of father^s own '^social status used here are also ^ 
used to indicate the social class background of the respondents. Although 
fither^s education is a frequently used indicator of social status, it was 
not used because dyslexia is familial- (DePries & Decker, 1982; Finucci, 
Guthrie, Childs, Abbey, & Childs, 1976), meaning thiat more Gow than control 
fathers would themselves be reading disabled. It was assumed that any such 
reading disabilities would have .been a greater handicap). to the educational 
attainment than to the career advancement <^ fathers, meaning that a 
fathet^s. education would underestimate his own social class as deter^iiined 
by his occupation and, therefore, also the social class /background of his 
son. . ^ . V . 

Education . The men were asked to report 'what degrees they Jiad obtained 
and the responses were c ateg orized as follows: GED or no degree, high * 
school diploma, technical school diplcnna, AA degree, 3-year degree, BA or 
BS degree, Mas tire's degree,^ law degree., or doctorate. For most of the ana- 
lyses, men were grouped into 4 categories: less than high school diploma,;^ 

* • • . ■ . . ■. ■ . 

high school diploma only, BA only, and more than BA. / Many of the men cate- 
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.gorired as having a "high school diploma only" act,uaily have some college ^ 
but no degree (Childs et al., Note 3). ■ 

la. Stanford-Binet scores were used to measure the IQs of the Gow men. • 
This test is orally and individually administered and so presumabl^f repr^e- . 
sents fairly well the general intellectual ability of people who ^ve read- 
ing problems . • The mean IQ of the two' Gow age subsampleS is 118, with a 
standard 'deviation of about 9A. Although about one standard deviation 
above the average for high school students, this high mean is not .surpris- 
ing considering the socioeconomic status of th. families of the Gow men. and 
the fact that SES is correlated with IQ in the general population. 

IQ seores'had to be. estimated for the control men from their scores on^ 
the Verbal subtest of the SAT.* Ae transformation wasbased on estimates ^ 
of , the distribution of 12th graders 6n these two tests. The mean and stah-. 
dard' deviation used for the Stanford-Binet were 105 and 15 -and thos^^for^ 
the SXt-V were 390 and 132 (Jenfien. 1970).' The mean and standard deviation 
of the control men- on the SAT-V were, respectively. 585 and 88. The mean 

. e4im4t6d IQ score was 127 with a standard deviation of about 10.2. 'This 
very high average, which' is on|, and a half standard, deviations above aver- 
age, is not unreasonable. Raysdn .(1968) found, for example, that her popu- 
lation of private school boys from- similarly high social class backgrounds 
averaged 131 on the Starif ord-Binet. Furthermore, the mean IQof PhDs is , 

^about^iaO (Cronbach.. 19^0 p. 174)' versus 115 to 120 fo^ college und^du- 
(Cronbach. 1960^p. mrPlant & Richardson. 1958). and over half of 
'the control .men did obtain some* sort of graduate degree. Because of their 
usefulness but -uncertain validity, the IQ eatmates for the control men are 
used in aome of the following analyses but they are not central to any. ^ 
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Analyses 

The general plan of analysis is as follows. The first analysis .looks at 
just how disabled the Gow men ate according to different measures, ^t also 
deals with the question of^ whether adolescent scores can be used to charac- 
terize the. men as disabled in adulthood. The second analysis examines how 
well the Oilman* alumni function as a control for the Gow men. Iti addition, 
it explores to what extent the types of men attending the two schools may 
have changed over the decades. If there has been substantial change, 'age 
•'cohorts might have to ^e analyzed separately or extra care be taken in 
interpreting^ results. This secpnd analysis also provides a glimpse of how 
successful the Gow men aue according to several criteria when they are com- 
pared to their fathefs and to the controLmen. The third set of analyses 
tests the first hypothesis by comparing the occupational distributions of 
Gow men to those of .the control men and to. men in general. Overall distri- 
butions are examined first and then men from different social backgrounds 
and with different levels of education are considered separately. The 
fourth set of analyses tests the second hypothesis by examining the effects 
of different degrees of disability on the occupations held by the Gow men'. 
Occupational distributions are examined separately for mildly- and highly- 
disabled Gow men, controlling for social background and education. Then a 
path analysis is performed which assiesses the importance qf dyslexia rela- 
tive to other predictors (such as IQ, social background, and high school 
grades) in determining whether men enter professional rather than manager- 
ial work. Finally, the last analysis tests this third hypothesis by examin- 
ing how critical reading, writing, and other job skills are in different 
kinds of work. . ^ . 
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Strengfeht fnd Limitations. * . - ^ 

This study overcomes some of the major defects that have plagued previ- 
ous* follow-ups of the reading disabled. Even the smaller subsamples of 
reading disabled. men used here are, large; with- about 400 cases, they are 
aliiost ten times as. large as most previous studies (e.g., see Schonhaut and 
Satz's review, in^f^ss). The sample also represents a particular type of , 
reading handicap, a" specific reading disability, whereas follow-ui* studies 
sometimes have failed to mak^ clear whether their subjects, or what propor- 
tion of them, are poor readers because, of generalized 'intellectual deficits 
(backward readers), emotional problems, or specifically linguistic deficits 
(e.g., Preston & Yarington, 1967), groups which may require very different 
treatment' and have different prognoses (e.g.. Yule, 1973). In addition, 
this study distinguishes between highly- and mildly-disabled men, men whose 
prognoses may also be' quite differeiit. • ' " 

Anotlier "strength of this study is its use of a control group*. Although 
this control group is not as comparable to the Gow sample as one might 
wish, it is large and represents approximately the same segment of society 
as that from which the Gow men were drawn. Comparing both these groups to 
the g^ineral population prbvides a good idea' of just how different or simi- 
lar^e two groups are in various ways and puts their differences in social 
background and occupational achievement into broader perspective. 

Adult achievement* of poor readers have varied widely-' from study to 
Study but, as Schonhaut' and Satz (^n- press; see also Hferjanic &' Penick, , 
' 1972) have noted, this may «e to a .large extent, the result of who was stu-" 
died. For example, Rawson (1968) found that reading disabled men wer6 very 
successful wfiereas Howden (1967; ^ON^described in Herjanic & Peni'ck, 1972) 

' ' - ' Si 
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did not. However, men in the former study were of very^high IQ and social 
cl}ase whereas meii in the latter were not, whictf on this basis alone would 
lead one to predict large differences in outcomes. Altlv>ugh the Gov and 
control men are both of fairly high IQ and social class, this study still 
examines variations by social class and, as best possible, IQ. 

This study focuses on only one adult outcome, occupation, but that out- 
come is examined with several indices. In addition tp characterizing occu- 
pational outcomes according to the success they represent, information 
'aJ^out the skills actually required by* jobs in which the reading disabled 
are over- or underrepresented provides some clues about how one can compen- 
sate for a reading disability. 

■ r ' 

Hen* need to be followed up'at least until their late twenties, and pref- 
erably *into middle age, in order to get a good idea of what careers they 
will be following, but few follow-up studies have done ^o (Schonhaut fit 
SatZf in press). In contrast; this study^ollows many of the* men in both 
the Gow and control groups into their middle to ^preretirement years. 



One limitation of the study is t:hat very little information is available 
about what happened to the men between*' the high school per iod-for wfrich — — 
they have extensive school records and the year in which they responded to 
the questionnaire. Job histories, family events and resources, and strate- 
gies for coping with. their disability were not examined. This information 
would be useful for better explaining the outcomes the men report. . In 
'addition, the m^n were not retested as adults, so the extent of their read- 
ing handicap at the time of follow-up cannot b^ measured. For the study of 
careers, however, this is.' less a limitation than it might seem, because 
career trajectories 'are often set early in life and so the severity of ban- 
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dic«p «t the start of one's educational and occupational careers is proba- 
bly »ore important thaji degree of handicap later in life. 



Result! 



1> , ., 

How disabled are the Gov nien ? • 

' ' The disability levels'of the Gov men are described in several ways 4.n 
Table 3. The top panel of Table 3 shows' actual versus expected mean grade 
levels for three tests (the first two of which have been averaged to obtain 

-the average reading scores used in later analyses): Gray Oral Reading, 
Morrison-McCall Spelling, and Paragraph Meaning. The secofidpanel shows 
how many grades behind the men were in actual performance compared to what 
would normally have been expected of them according to four different 
criteria. The bottom panel shows average reading deficits as measured by 
the reading quotients. The quotients provide a measure which is comparable 
across age and grade Levels, an advantage not shared by the absolute mea- 
sures of deficit shown in the second panel. However, it is useful to show 
absolute deficits iii grade equivalents so that investigators may compare 
the Gow.men to other populations for whom grade equivalents ,^ave been used 
and also to get an idea of how far behind the average student these men 
were when they left the Gow School. 



Insert Table 3 About Here 



The men left Gow io various grades, so their last test scores are avai- 
lable from different grades. The most common grades for last test scores 
were 10-12, with a few men staying for an extra year (shown here as G^ade 
13), Results are shown separately by the grade in which the" last test 

' 33 ' . 
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^ score was obtained because^ the same absolute deficit levels have a ^ 
different mining at. different grade levels. Given the same defgree of 
relative ^^handicap (i.e., as measured by the quotients), youngsters tend to 
fall further and further behind grade' level as they grow older, meaning 
that a 2-year deficit in grade 12 represents a less severe handicap than a 
2-year deficit In Igrade 9. ^ • 

Looking first at tlie absolute deficits, in the second panel. Table 3 
shows that the Gow men were behind grade level on the average, often quite 
far behind by late Jiigh school. Non-dyslexic youngsters of similarly high 
mean IQ would be above grade level. Exp'ectations based on actual grade 
placement probably underestimate these .men's deficits because they were 
somewhat retarded in grade placement for their ^ge. But even with this 
lower-bound measure of expected performance, the men in grades 9-12 were 
from 1 to 2 grades behind in oral reading and 2. to 4 grades behind in 
spelling, with men in the upper grades showing the^igger deficits. The 
men were closer to expected grade. level in paragraph meaning. A 

Basing expectations on mental age alone provides the largest estimate of 
reading deficits, ranging from 5 to 6 years for reading or 6 to 7 years for 
spelling in grades 9-12. These are pr^obably overestimates because, even - 
though students might theoretically be expected to reach an achievement 
level commensurate with their mental age, students above average in intel- 
ligence are generally not exposed in school to ^he opportunity to do so 
because material is usually geared to the more average student. tJoing the 
more modera,te estimate based on the average of age for grade, chronological 
age, and miental age, tbe men still appear cleiarly handicapped, with their 
absolute deficits generally ranging from 3 to'^5 years for both spelling and 



reading in gr*de« 9-12. The men appeared less handicapped in reading 
comprehension as measured by the Paragraph vMeaning Subtest, but even; here - 
deficits ranged from. 1 to 3. years for grades 9-12. 

It should be noted, however, that the Gow men are literate by most defi- 
nitions (e.g., see Harman, 1970) and that they can read at' what many people 
would consider acceptable levels. Cons'ider, for example,, that the Army has 
set goals ranging from 5.0 to 7.0 grade equivalents for its remedial read- 
ing programs (Sticht, 1975, Chapter 8) and that the average reading level 
for the total Army population is only 9.0 grade equivalents (Sticht, 1975, ' 
Chapter 10). By grade 10 the Gow men have on the average already reached 
this latter level of proficiency. - k 

The 'bottom panel shows reading quotients, the relative measures of dis- 
ability, based on three types of- expectations. These three types of quo- 
tients are very highly correlated, the first 'two types (based on chronolo- 
gical ^ge alone and mental age alone) both being correlated .94 or above ' 
with the third: (based^on the average of chronological age, mental age, and 
' age for gtade), but they vary in the severity levels they portray. Focus- . 
ing on the most realistic quotient, the third one, we see that the men 
averaged .83 on reading; .76 on spelling, and .89 on paragraph meaning. 
Using Myklebust's (1967) suggested cutoff of .89 for. defining a disabiUty, 
the men are clearly disabled on the average in oral reading and Spelling, 
common indicators of dyslexia. ' The men appear to be borderline on the com- 
prehension test. 

Although clearly, disabled as high school students, were the Gow men also 
disabled as adults? One might argue that the reading disabilities. may have 
diaappeared by the , time of tl^e follow-up. for. many men and so the foXlowrup 
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"data are not very useful for determining the adult consequences of dy.sle- 
xia. Although retest data are not available, th>re' is ample justification 
to rely on the early scores > perhaps iaore so than on scores obtained in 
adulthood. As already .noted, the course of a man^^s careet is typically set 
during his twentie? and depends to a great degree, on his earlier educa- 
tional attainment. Even if a maa were to overcome his reading disability 
in adulthood, it would usually be difficult for him to pursue further edu- / 
cation or a different* career* Furthermore, data on the , persistence of, 
reading disabilities are consistent in showing that they are fairly intrac- 
table (Trites & Fiedorowicz, 1976; Spreen, 1982), and even that backward 
readers make better progress, than more, intelligent 'youngsters who are spe- 
cifically reading retarded (Yule, 1973). Even though many dyslexics 
improve their skills and become "acceptable" readers*, they usually still 
fall far short of attaining the skills that would otherwise be expected of 
them. This is reflected by the fact that average improvements among the 
Gow men during their tenure at the Gow School were quite modest, as, men- 
tioned earlier. 

But these arguments aside, there" are some data supporting the notion 
that the Gov nieil are still disabled in . adulthood. Self-rated spelling 
ability in the aged 16-60 subsample correlates .41, .54, and .52, respec- 
tively, with high school quotients for oral reading, spelling', and .the 
average of reading and spelling. . Table 4 shows that almost, half of all Gow 
men rated themselves as below average spellers, and two-thirds of those who 
were highly disabled in high schooL did so. In contrast, 61% of the con- 
trol men rated themselves above average. In terms of self-perceptions, 
then, there are striking differences in adult abilities between the ini- 
tially highly disabled, the initially mildly disabled, and the control men. 
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pre«««biy few of who* are disabled. 



Insert Table 4 About Here 

^^Qs:iSSA.SSmsl3^^SrmSI^» 4ndir£iifffimtlga£ohfir£8'cofi-. 
parable? 

Table 5 provides answers to these two questions as well .as providing a 
general. description of the personal. characteristics, schooling, and occupa- 
tions of different age cohorts. Men between the ages of 16 and 60 were 
grouped into .four 10-year and one five-year age groups. Age groups were 
uaed (rather than groups defined by birth year or year of high-school grad- 
uation^for ex«aple) for purposes "of comparison with similarly organized ^ 
data from other studies of careers. 



Insert Table 5 About Here 



The table presents means and percentages for selected characteristics 
for each of the age groups as .well as for all men in the age ranges' of 
26-55 and 16-60. The results for men 26-55 are of more interest than those 
for men 16-60 because the Gov and control men are more comparable if sam- 
ples are restricted to this narrower age range. Accordingly, most of the 
analyses reported below focus on the 26-55 age group. F-£ests. were done 
for the Gow men and. then for the control men ta determine whether or not^ - 
the age cohorts differ from one another, and the significance levels of 
differences are shown separately for the age ranges 2(5-55 and 16-60. 
Whether or not the Gow men differ significantly from the control men was . 
determined by T-tests. Once again, si^ificance- levels of differences are' 
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shown separately for the age ranges of 26-55 and 16-^0. ^ - 

The men in Table y were born between the years 1920 and 1961. The old- 

■ ■ \ . • : •• 

est group graduated ftom high school around 1941 and the youngest .group . 

\ •' * 

\ 

around 1975. On the average j the 26-55 year-olds had been out of high 



schQol.frcm 15-18. years by the time of purvey, though this period ranged 
from an average of 4 to 38 years for the youngest versus the oldest .age 
, cohorts. Average age at follow-up was about 35, - The control men were one 
year older and had been out of high school about three 'years longer than 
the Gow men. For men aged 26-55, these results indicate that Gow ^ften were 
" age 20 on the average when they left high school whereas the control m^n 
were age 18. . " ^ ^ 

Results are also shown for IQ, though they must be interpreted more^ cau- 
tiously. The contifol men averaged 9 IQ points higher than the Gow men, 127 
versus 118.^ The tests of significance indicate that there are significant 
differences not only between the two schools, but across the different' age 
cohorts. Tor. both Gow and control men the 3 youngest cohorts had higher ICQ 
scores than the^ two older groups. 

The Gow men entered Gow at age 15 and in grade 9, and they stayed 2.6 
years on the average.^ (This does not mean that they advanced 2.6 grades 
while at Gow because some were held back one or more grades.) The apparent 
trend for earlier and younger eiitry to Gow. over the years* did not reach the 
.05 , level of significance. There were no significant differences across 
the age cohorts in Gray Oral Readying quotients, but the 3 younger cohorts 
appear to have had somewhat greater deficits in spelling and paragraph com- 
prehension than, did the .older cohorts. *^ « 



Table 5 shwr that the fathers of different age. cohorts differed little, 
if at all, meaning that , the .'type , of father sending children^o these 
schools did not change^ over -the years . However, ,the ^ow arid control ' 
fathers differed from each otbet in seine respects^ The Gov fatheris held 
lower- level jobs as measured according to both occupational prestige and 
gener:ai educational development "(GED) levpl. The income usuaMy associated 
with. their occupations was the same, however. Almost all fathers held « 
yhite colla^ jobs or were farmers (\^ery few were farmers), but, there .were 
considerably jmore professionals among the .control fathers and more managers 
among the Gow :^athers. ^ 

Finally, TabUe 5 shows sotae characteristics of the respondent's current 

V ' * . ' ' . ' * ' - 

or last occupation. ^The youngest cohort of men, those aged 16-25, clearly 
had different sorts of jobs than did the older men — less prestigious, lower 
paying^ requiring low^r educational skills, atrd less> often white collar 
work. However, the three cohorts of men between the ages *qf 26-55 held 
essentially ihe same types of jobs. This was true of* both, the Gow and con- 

^ ' o ^ , 

trol men. . ^ 

Turning to comparisons between Gow and control men, we see that. their 

jobs were quite . different. Whereas control men held jobs of approximately 

the same high level as did their fathers, the Gow men's jobs were legs 

.prestigipus than those of their fathers (^witli\ prestige levels of about 49 

versus 58), which were in turn sjomewhat lower level than those of the con- 

.\} • . ^ ^ . 

trol fathers who had an average^ prestige level of 63. Ituch the same pa^ 

tern is found for GED level as fdr prestige, which is not surprising 

t 

because GED and prestige are . typically correlated over^.9. Like their 
fathers, almost all the control men (about 98%) were white collar workers , 



but Gow men wer6 less often <[88Z) found in such work.^ *]^J^oyi^.'_-j^ 
pattern of ' differences between the two sett. of fathers, t)^e ;Gp5i^^^ 
*inore often managers but control men were more of ten' prof ^^sipnaXi fxtf^ 

of. the three cohorts^ from 26-55. Whereas over half'^th^ contr4ii*.m^n.w^r^' ^ 

' ^ V > 
professionals, only one out of six Gow men were; , • ;' . ^ 

* ^0 sinranariz-e cohort differences, if we restrict 'our attenfioa' to. men . 
aged 26^55, there are *no significant cohort dif f erences ^for e it he t Gov or 
control pen in the prestige, inferred income, or category of , the^ reapon- ^ 
dent's work. Both schools seem to' have admitted^ higlier IQ sjtudentfi begin- 
ning in the 1950's, but the socioeconomic background from which students 
came remained the^ame. The , Gow school also appear^tp ha>^e ^dmittied men 
somewhat more d.isfl^led^in term^^fe spelling and comprehension in its more 
recent cohorts. Because a| the stability in socioeconomic backgrounds^ and, 
occupational attainments within theS^6-55 age range^ the analyses are res- c 
tricted to this age ran^ and separate analyses by cohort within this tange 
were deemed unnecessary.. 

.J . r ' - 

. School differences were more striking. The men • differed not only in 



were mor 
also in » 



occupations held, 'but also in JQ and socioeconomic 'background. The only 
cl^aracteristics on which the Gow .and control men did not clea^y differ 
were the ^percentage of fathers who were white collar workers and the^ usual 
income of the f^h^'s type- of work. This would suggest that both itl and 
socioecon^gK-c s'tatus.must be taken into account when comparing the occupJ- 
^tional attainments of Gqw men; to those of the control la^n. ^ ' , 

. - : . ■ ■ : 

Accpr ding lyV for, later analyses respondents were-.divid^d into groups^ 
according to tlieir father^'s occupaticm and separate analyses usually per- 
foi:med for each of* the groups. The-8ES groups consisted o'f fathe\s yho 



were professionals, managers. or farmers, salearmen, and "other" workers. 

Although diff Arencjes./in IQ between the two samples may be sizeable, IQ 
is excluded from all further tables comparing Gow to control men because it 
is not clear that the mean IQ difference yielded by the. trjansf ormation of 
SAT-tV scores to "IQs is valid. One analysis is described, however, that 
implies that^ny such IQ difference between the groups probably cannot 
account for much of the difference in outcomes between the Gow and control 
men. In any case, IQ is independent of reading disability level among the 
Gow men, 80 any differences in outcomes within the Gow sample that are 
associated with disability level cannot be ascribed to differences in IQ 
among the Gow men. Correlations of ^Q with the measures of dyslexia— KJr ay 
Oril Reading and Morrison-McCall' Spelling—are .01 and -.05. (The Para- 
graph Meaning quotient, however, is correlated .13 with IQ.) " 

In addition to thfe known significant differences lietween the Gow and <x/ 
control samples, ythere may be others whiWwere not measured. However, the 
results do show that the control group is valuable for assessing the long- 
term effects of dyslexia. The ^two;^ samples are more similar in social back- 
ground and general ab'ility level to each pther than either one is to the*, 
gexieral population, and to some extent the remaining differences between 
the groups can be controlled. 

What jobs do Gow men hold and do they compare to the jobs of, other meg? 

We b^egin by ^xamitting the overall distribution of^ the Gow men, control 
*. * " ' 

men and men in general across different occupational., categories. The 

importance of the respoodent'^s education and social background (as measured 

by his father^s occupational category) are then examined to see to what 
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extent the^ explain the observed differences in employment for the Gov. 

•* • 

versus other men. 

» 

. * . ^ 

Overall distribution . Table 6 shows the percentage of Gov and control 

men (aged 16-60), of their fathers, and of the white civilian males in the 

labor force who are employed in each of the Census Bureau^ s 12 major 

groups. The mean prestige levels jof the job titles in those groups are 

also^hown in order to provide an idea of how desirable these groups of 

Jobs tend to be in the eyes of the general public. 

This table shows that the Gow men are found in professional occupations 
to about the same ^extent (16. 7Z) as men in general (15. OZ); percentages in- 
the farmer category are also similar (2.7Z vs. 3.0Z).. However, Gow men are 
found four times as often in managerial work (45. 6Z vs. ll'«9Z), a category 
of relatively high prestige. They are found twice as often in sales work 
(16.0Z .ys. 7.3Z). Gow men are less likely to be in clerical work and much 
less likely to be in blue collar work. Compared to men in general, then, 
they hold their own in the very highest level of work, they do very well in 
management and sales, but they are seldom found in th.e lower- level groups 
Cthose averaging 38 or lower in prestige) which employ two-thirds of white 
men in general. 



Insert Table 6 About Here 



Coinpafing Gow men to the control men and to both sets of fathers, it 
a^pedrs that Gow men are much less likely to b^ in professional work and 
much more likely to hold blue collar work such as crafts, transport opera- 
tive te.g., truck driving)^ or service (e.g., bartending) jobs. 



the wteaories of Table 6 .are broad, so it is useful to also look at 
whal specific occupations these men held. This more specific information 
.is useful no.t only for judging the occupational success of Gov men relative 
to other men, but also to provide an idea of what specific jobs other dys- 
lexic men might profitably pursue. Table 7 focuses on Gow and cotitrol men 
aged 26-55 and on their fathers. The unweighted mean prestige of the occur 
pational ^titles and the percentages of men in general who are anployed in 
these categories are also shown. (Table 6 included respondents at all ages' 
in order ,to provide samples most" comparable in age to men in general, who 
are aged 16 and above, but Table 7 focuses on respondents aged 26-55 
because this provides a better comparison of Gow and control men. The dis- 
tt^ibutions in Tables 6 and 7 are quite similar, although the former 
includes somewhat lower-level jobs as would be expected.) 



Insert Table 7 About Here 

Looking first at professionals, the most striking finding isthat the . 
control men and both. sets of fathers, are most often either lawyers or phy-y 
sicians: 24. 8Z, 17. 6Z, and 28. 2Z, respectively, of all control men', Gow 
fathers, and control fathers. In contrast, only .1.2% of Gow men are found 
in; these categories, a rate which approximates that for the general white 
male population. 

Engineers are more numerous ampng the fathers (about -6%) than among 
their sons (1.2Z for Gow respondents and 3. iX for , control men) and teaching 
"at* either the college or non-college level is a^m'ore important spurce o£ 
' employm.ent (9.12) for control men than for the three other groups of men. 
Gow men are- found clearly more often than the other three groups only in 
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the techniciatx' category (the. ^Lowest level professional job listed in the 
table) and in the .designer category (which is also a lower prestige job 
among professionals). Although proportionately fewer Gow than control men 
are teachers in non-college settings, school teaching *( 2. IZ) rivals techni- 
cian (2.9Z) as ^a source of professional employment among Gow men. 'Overall, 
the striking difference between the Gow and control men is the absence 
'among Gow men of a large bverrepresentation compared to the general popula- 
tion in professional jobs requiring advanced degrees—law, medicine, and 
college teaching. " . ' 

Turning to the largest major category of work for Gow men— managerial 
work— we see that Gow men are different , from the control men in one major 
way. Almost one-quarter of the Gow men list fchemsel^e-s as vice-j)fesidents, 
presidents, or chief executive officers, which is over twice the rate for 
control men. (Data .for this subcategory, are not available for the fathers 

ot men in general.) Othepfise,' employment .in the other managerial titles'^ 

\ / ' ' ' 

/is much the same or else^ relatively insignificant in all the groups of m^n. 

^ Gow men are as likely to be employed as'bank officers, a relatively high- 

level managerial job, as are the men in the three other groups '(percentages 
• ropging between 5.2 and'S.?), which is. 8 to 9 times the rate for the gen- 
eral white male population. 

■ Within the sales group, Gow men are more likely to be sales representa- 
tives than are control men, and their greater representation in the farmer 
.category is due to their greater employment as farmers rather than as farm 
managers. The remaining 8 major groups (listed in Table 9 as "other")- 
employ ,62.8% of men in general, 14. 2Z of the Gow men, but less than 4Z of 
the three other groups, testimony to the. unusualness of botii the Gow and 
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control population*^ ^ 

* 

Some of the differences between the Gov and other men shown in Tables 6 

and 7 are impressive, but are they unexpected' in light of the other differ 

ences already shown between these merf? We can say that Goy .men.are quite 

successful as a group, though not as successful as the control men or their 

fathers, but do differences in education or social background rather than 

in reading disability explain these differences? The next tables address 

this question* 

Contrblling for education and social background * Tabl'e 8 provides some 
information about the relation of the respondents' education and social 
background (i.e., father's occupation) to the types of jobs the respondents 
hold. In this table respondents have been grouped according. to the occupa- 
tional group of the father, and the distribution of jobs among the Gow and 

control men have then been shown separately for respondents in each of 

t 

these 'father categories. This type of table has been common in intergener- 
ational mobility research to investigate what is often referrfed to as the 
tendency, of sons^ to "inherit" fel^ir fathers' occupations or ones similar. 

The data for men in g^eral in Table 8 are from one of the classie occu- 
pational mobility studies (Blau & Duncan, 1967) and consist of a very large 
and representative sample o£ the experienced male civilian labor force. 
Those data are for 1962, so the total distribution of jobs shown at the 
bottom of the table for^^men in general resembles-the I960 more than the _ 
1970 labor force distribution (e'.g. , ffee Table 1). ComparaJ)le data were 
not available for 1970 or later, but it is unlikely that later^data would, 
differ ^enou^h to invalidate the conclusions reached here about differences 
in employment ambng the three samples of men. 
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Insert Table B About Here ' - 

The percentages of men obtaining a BA or. higher and pf those obtaining 
more than a BA are also shown in Table 8 for respondents fro© different 
social backgrounds* 

Table 8 shows far all three samples of men that the jobs they get are 
related to some extent to the jobs their fathers hold. For example, the 
sons of professional men are more likely to get professional jobs them- 
selves than are the sons of managers, who are in turn more likely to get 
professional jobs than are. the sons of salesmen. , The proportion of sons 
who are managers increases when fathers are managers and the proportion of* 
sons who are salesmen increases when fathers are salesmen. 

There are some notable differences among the Gow men, control men, and 
nen in general, however. Looking at the three social background groups, we 
see that the Gow men are always less likely to be in professional work and 
more likely to be in management or sales than are the control men or men in 
general. No matter what the father's occupational group, Gow men are most 
likely to become managers; this is not true of the, two other samples. If 
professional jobs are considered the best jobs, Gow men do not do as well 
as either the control men or men in general when social background^ is taken 
into account. However, Gow men ate more homogeneous in the jobs they hold 
than are m^n in general of . comparable social background, so they also less 
often hold the usually lower , level and blue collar "other" jobs. 

The last two columns of Table 8 stiow that the Gow men are not as highly 
educated as are the control men, which, could account f dr some of the dif- . 

4B 



ferences in employment even when soci^il background is taken into account. 
But these data also suggest that controlling for education will not erase 
the differences in employment between the two groups. The Gow men are 
indeed less likely than cohtrol men to get BAs and they seldom get an MA or 
higher, but the Gow men who are sons of professionals, managers, and sales- 
men are all equally likely to have BAs even though the types of jobs these 

» 

sons hold differ. There is a slight trend for control men to obtain higher 
degrees the higher their father's occupational level, but the relation 
between father's job and the type of educational degree, obtained by the son 
is not significant (p»^86 for Gow men; p-*.08 for control men). 

In more representative samples of men there is a moderate Xo strong 
relation between father's occupation and son's education, and the failure 
to find such a relation in either the Gow or control samples probably 
.results from the homogeneity of these two samples. Both the Gow and con- 
trol fathers presumably are fairly homogeneous in their ability to provide 
the environment and resources to enable their sons to pursue the best edu- 
cation they can; all the respondents having .attended a private secondary 
schbpl is testimony to this. The presence of a wide range of reading dis- 
ability levels among Gow men of all. social backgrounds would also be likely 
to overwhelm any small relation between their education and their social 
background. 

• ' / ' ' * ^ • 

Nevertheless, Table 8 does show large differences in the educational 
levels of Gow versus control men. These educational differences, poten- 
tially could be responsible for. a substantial portion of the employment 
differences because educational level is related to the -jobs held by res- 
pondents* Table 9 controls explicitly for the educational level of the 
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respondents and shows that, although they are reduced, differences in 
' employnent between the Gow and control men remain* This table shows the 

distribution of respondents^ occupations according to both their fathers^ 

occupational groups and their own educational levels. The additional com*- 
' parisons to be made with this table are limited because^ the Gow men seldom 

obtain more than a BA and the control men seldom obtain less than a BA. 

Thus Gow-control comparisons are limited to the men with "BAs only." The 

numbers of most highly educated Gow men and of least educated control men 

are too small to provide reliable results. 



Insert Table 9 About Here 



Looking first at differences between e^cational levels, it can be seen 
that a BA is. somewhat helpful to. Gow men i^^|p^taining professional and in 
avoiding "other" work, but the differences are significant only among men 
with managerial fathers. Looking at the control men, an MA or higher 
degree seems to just about ensure either a professional or a managerial 
job,* but most likely th^former, no matter what the man's social back- 
ground. Wien men with "BAs only" are considered. Table 9 reveals that con- 
trol men are employed more often than Gov men as professionals and less 
often as managers or "other" workers no matter what the father's occupa- 
tional group, thpugh the dilferences are significant only for men with pro- 
fessional fathers. In sum, it appears that if Gow men have a BA they are 
more likely to enter professional jobs than if they do not have one, but 
the difference which can be attributed to increased education is considera- 
bly smaller than that which is associated with being a control rather than 
an equally highly educated Gow respondent. For example, the overall 
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increase in the professional category is from ll.lX to 16. OZ for Gov men 
with a BA rather than high school diploma, but the percentage for control 
vs. Gov men with BAs is 31.4 vs. 16.0. 

Table 9 suggests that social background and education operate in the ^ 
same, but weaker, manner for Gow as for non-disabled men in influencing the 
type of work they enter. But the pattern breaks down more for some gro^i^ 
than others. In particular, the results suggest that the sons of profes- ' 
sional men may be the most disadvantaged group relative to their non-disa- 
bled peers. Expectations among such families are more often for advanced 
degrees and professional work, both probably being particularly reading-in- 
tensive programs as already hypothesized. 

Although employment differences remain when education is controlled, the 
differences in education between the Gow and control men ar6 enormous and 
account for much of the overall difference in employments Approximately, 
half the Gow men have BAs, with only 8^ having obtained advanced degrees as 
well. In contrast, ^4% of the control men have BAs and over half also have 
advanced degrees. These ed.ucational differences between the Gow and con- 
trol men would not disappear, and probably would not even be substantially 
reduced, if we had better data with which to control for IQ. No matter 
whether the control men have IQs estimated to be near 100 or near 140, that 
is, no matter whether they have the lowest or highest IQs iii' their group, 
over 90Z of each IQ group gets BAs,. None of the Gow IQ groups, even the 
highest IQ Gow men, is as likely as any of these control groups to obtain a 
BA, and only the Gow men with IQs between 130 and 140 even come near the 
90Z figure. , 
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One final anil more detailed analysis was. done, showing that the G^w-con- 
trol differences in type of employment remain even when only respondents 
with fathers in the same specific occupations are considered. There were 
substantial numbers of fathers in both samples who were engineers, lawyers, 
physicians, or managers n.e.c, so the education and occupations of their 
sons were examined separately. The analysis for education showed that dif- 
fetences between Gow and control men were not reduced when only sons of men 
in eac^ of these four occupations were compared (table not shown). For 
example, most lawyers^ and physicians^ sons among the control men get 
advanced degrees (61. IZ and 71. 4Z) but the Gow sons seldom do (8*37 and 
6.3Z). In fact, more Gow men fail to complete high school .(12.5% and*9.4%) 
than get advanced degrees. 

The occupations of these respondents H^re also examined (t^ble net 
shown). .The number of case's in each of the educational groups is typically 
quite small, except for men with "BAs only" whose fathers were managers 
n.e.c. (63 Gow, 47 control men). iAbout l2% of these Gow respondents were 
ptof essionals and 60Z managers, versus 28Z and 47Z, respectively, for the 
control men. The percentages for the other groups, though too small to be 
reliable, are consistent with the conclusion that no matter what the men^s 
education or spcial background, Gow men are mote often managers and less 
often prof iessionals than are comparable co'ntroJL men. . 

o 

Differences in employment were as hypothesized: dyslexic men are 
employed more often a& managers and less often as. professionals than tare 
non-dyslexic men., *This was true for men from all social backgrounds. 
Controlling for social background does notj reduce the overall employment 
differences between Gow and control men much, but it reveals that men from' 



soMe iocitft backgrounds are more disadvantaged relative to their , 
non-disabled peers.- Specifically, Gowrcontrol differences in professional 
employment are larger among; sons of professionals than among other sons, »o 
it appears that dyslexia may represent a more severe disadvantage for the 
normally more socially advantaged men. Gow-control differences in educa-- 
tion are striking, and when education as well as social background is cont- 
rolled Gow-controi employment differences are reduced considerably. Educa- 
tion is unrelated to social background within the two samples, so the 
pattern of larger differences for sons of professionals remains. It should 
be noted, however, that the large differences in education limit the 
employment comparisons that can even be made between the Gow and control 
men. The Gow men seldom have advanced degrees and control men seldom have 
less than a BA, so comparisons can only be made between the most educated * 
half of the Gow men and the least educated half of the control men. 

The foregoing analyses, together with those of Childs et al. (Note 3), 
,,provide evidence that dyslexia is a. handicap to educational and occupa- 
tional attainment, but several limitations of the analyses .should be noted. 
First, although important determinants of occupational attainment such as 
age,. social background, and education were controlled; other factors on 
which' the Gow and control men mi^ht differ were not. IQ has already been 
mentioned as such a variable. Second, the analyses do not reveal ho^ 
dyslexia operated as a handicap. 'Some disadvantages associated with dysle- 
xia may not be related much, if at all, with the severity of the reading 
problem. The trauma of having a handicap, of having had to struggle to 
keep up with one^s peers in a regular school setting, and of coming to 
expect failure may affect all dyslexic youngsters in much the same way. 
The Gow boys would have been expected to read ^bove grade level considering 
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their above average IQs, but they in f act were of ten retarded, in grade 
placenrent and still were reading far behind their grade mates, no doubt a 
distressing situation for high socioeconomic status youngsters whose 
pkrents tend to have high expectations for achievesreinr, - pther effects of 
dyslexia would be expected to be directly related \o^the" severity of the 
reading handicap, .and the severely disabled boys would be expected to fape 
more obstacles than the mildly disabled ones in obtaining ^ollege degrees 
and good jobs* Our data cannot say anything about the first, issue but the 
. following section examines the second— the relation of attainment to sever* 
ity of dyslexia. , 

To what extent are differences in occupation related to degree of specific 
reading disability? * ' - 

Two different analyses are presented to assess the importance of sever- 
ity of dyslexia relative to other advantages and disadvantages the men 
face. The first examines the occupational distributions of the more- ver- 
sus the less-disabled Gow tneni controlling for education and social back- 
ground* The second is a path analysis thaf simultaneously examines the 
relation of a variety of variables to education and occupation. 

Occupational distributions of mildly- versus hifehly-disabled Gov men . 
The dccupational distributions of mildly- and highly-disnbled Gow men and 
of the control men are shown in Table 10. Results are shown separately for 
men with BAs and for men who were high school graduates only. These 
results are also shown separately for men with professional and with manag- 
erial fathers. The occupations of the highly-disabled men do not differ 
significantly from those of the less disabled Gow men no matter which sub- 
group is considered, but the trend is consistent with earlier results. , 



Hi,hl,-4U.bled L-,«e e.ploy.d otte. than mildly-dl.kiled one« v 
p„£e».l...l. andUrl Wten In "other" ioi,. ,, and the GSS-co.trol differ- 
ence. «e large.t for .ei' »ith ,BAs and whose .fathers are professionals. 
The .lldly-^disabled g,OH^.-are md«ay between the control and the hfghly- 
di,abled<.»n in the pijcentages ,ho are professionals. 
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Path BMllBis Marizin^ th^e^ 
..riables on attainment. The previous analyses suggest that, all |lse 
equal, dyslexics are disadvantaged relative to non-dyslexics, and bne ana- 
lysis indicated that severely-disahled men are more handicapped t|ian are 
„ildly-disabled men. The following path analysis goe^ beyond these ana- 
lyses by (a) estimating how strong an effect different degrees o^ dyslexia 
have on ^ucational and occupational attainments compared to. other determi- 

r.A niufitratine the manner in which severity 
nants of those outcomes and ih) illustrating tne r 

of dyslexia exerts its .effect. ^ / ' 

■a^e model- whiclv was used in the analysis is as follows. It was assumed 

■ that reading disabilJty level (the average reading quotient), IQ, ige at 
time of surv'ey, and social background (father's type of worlc) are .important 

•attributes characterizing respondents when they begin the educational and 
occupational attainment process (i.e.; they lare the e^ogenoo. or predeter- 

>mined variables in the path model). These variables, or at least ,cme of 
the^. aS further assumed to affect the level of reading comprehension (a. 
measured by the Paragraph Meaning quotient) ^hat men-develop. ^In turn,^all 

■ these previous variables potentially have an effect on the average grade 

■ „en earn at Gow. .11 of which in. turn potentially exert influence ofi the 
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degrees men ^venjtually earn. Finally, >type of job is assumed^ to depend on ^ ' ^ 
•\. ^ ^ . • . ^ 

tfii$' earlier process. Wi.th the^e assumptions as a basis of analysis, a ^ ^ 
series of. multiple regression analyses was ,done. ^'o estimate the size^ of the ' - 
effects, if any, these variables have on later attaitunent a'nd the interven- 
ing variables through which they may exert tHeir influence. An rfnalogous 
analysis for 'the control men w^s not possible because comparable data were 7 
not available for read^ig ability,' comprehensix)n, or gr^a^es. \ . ^ 



The theoretical model, and the.reslilts of the analysis are schematissed in , 
Figure 1. The a?:rows indicate all "effects" which ^ave signif^ant* regres- 
sion coefficients ^-^nd- the standardized regression coefficients (shown 
along th6 arrows) provide a rough indication of the relative importance of^ 
different prior variables in determiijing later aspecta of attainment. Only 
men holding professional or manag^riSal jobs (70% of the Gow .men) are 
included in the analysis and the model is used to predict Wich of them' 
have*the professional jobs. (Analyses yfere repeated fot^the entire sample 
to predict pr obsessional versus all other employment, and the results ,were • 
the sam^ Childs et al,., ^Note 3, found that spelling but not oral -read- 
ing — both components of the average reading quotient used here-j-was related 
to obtaining a BA, but using the spelling quotient rather than ^the average 
reading quotient does not change the-ii^sult4?eithers ) Means and litandard 
deviations of the variables in the path model are given* in Table 11. 
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Insert Table 11 and Figure. 1 About^ Here 

Figure 1 indicates ^hat^ligth IQ and the. averli^ rdad^ing quotient (which 
are themselves uncorrelat^d)' are associated in .th^Gow sample with reaiingT" * 
comprehension (the latter biding represented by the\Par<igr4ph Meaniing qik>- 
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tient), but that age an^ having a professional father do not affect compre- 
hensidn. The Association with IQ is relatively Small; the standardized 
r'efre*ffion coeflSclent of .10 means that a one standard deviation increase 



in IQ (9.6 points li'fhiF^ple) results in only a .10 standard deviation 
change in the Qomprehension quotient, which works out to be^ an increase of 
only .01 (e.g. , an increase from .86 -to .87). The jef facts of reading quo- 
tient level^ ar^^substantial, ,how(Bver; a change of/ .10 in the reading quo- 
tient is associated wi^th an increase, of about half this much in the compre- 
hension-quotients ^ • 

Turning to the prediction of grades, Figure 1 shows that IQ and compre- 
hension have the largest direct effects, with standardized coefficients of 
.31 and .29» respectively. The dyslexia measure still has a direct effect 
of .23, as well as an indirect effect of .14 (i.e., .49 x .29) via its 
effect on comprehension, re^^ifEiSr*! a total effect of .37. The total ^ 
effect for IQ' is! .34. To illustrate these effects in a more meaningful 
way, ail advantage of .10 iu reading quotient (say .8||yersus .75) trans- 
lates into an advantage of 2 points on the usual 100-point grade scale 
(e.g., 22 versus 70). Just oyer a 10-point IQ advantage would have the 
same effect. Although IQ and reading disability have approximately equal 
and independent effects on .high school grades at Gow, they leave much vari- 
ation unexplained (r^ « .31). *01der min also seem to have . earned somewhat 
higher grades' in school. One possible explanation for this unexpe<:ted ^ 
finding is that grading standards i^ay have become more st^ringent over the 
years^ * , ' . 

The results for educational attainment are interesting "because they 
indicate that dyslexia affects degree level attained primarily via its 
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effetts on reading comprehension and then grades. High school grades 
probably affect both ^he inclination of men to apply for admission to col- 
lege and the likelihood that they will be admitted if they apply. In addi"- 
tion, if grades in high school reflect the capacity and motivation to 
obtain good grades in college, they are also likely to predict which Gow 
men wif^ actually complete the BA and to help predict which men will pursue 
an advanced degree. Predicting educational degree in this sample, however, 
essentially means predicting a BA versus a high school diploma. IQ has a 
smaller though significant effect on educational level, but the pattern of 
effects is the same as for severity of dyslexia. The total effect of the 
reading quotl'ent via all its pathways to degree level is .23; the total 
effect for IQ is .17. This means that an advantage of .10 in reading quo- 
tient (say .85 versus .75) equals the effect of a 13-point advantage in IQ. 
Translating this effett size into practical terms is difficult, but it may 
correspond to an increase of about a year of col^eg^e . ' . 

, About 24Z of the variance in educational level is. explained by the 
model. Although this is only about half as much' variance as is sometimes 
explained in more represe^ntative samples of men (e.g., Sewell.& Hauser, 
1975), 24Z is quite respectable considering how homogeneous the men are in 
both outcomes and predictors compared to men in general. ' ' ^ 

Figure 1 shows that predicting professional versus managerial work was 
not very successful Cr? « .09). Obtaining* higher levels of education and 
having a professional father both slightly increased the likelihood^ of res- 
pondents holding a professional job J the former is somewhat more important 
with a standardized coefficient of wl6 yersus .11 for the .social background 
measure. It is important, however, to recair*that the professional jobs 
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GQy men hold are not the professionaj jobs that come most readil^p, to mind 
(lawyer add physician) and which 6mploy a quarter of .the control men. 
Instead, they are jobs such as te\;hnician and school teacher that s-eldom 
require- advanced degrees, which is also the case for managerial and sales 
jobs." In short, we' dannot predict which Gow^Sien enter high-level profes- 
sional-jobs such as lawyer and physician because essentially none of them 
do. Our path model cannot predict which Gow men enter the Iqw-level pro- 
fessional jobs versus the managerial ones, perhaps because their academic 
requirements do not differ Very much. 

The path analysis -is consistent with the earlier findings that education 
and social background have a significant effect on category of work among 
the Gow men but that severity of" dyslexia does not have a significant ovV 

.rail additional effect once educational level and social background are 
controlled. The analysis, shows, however, th»t 'dyslexia has a substantial' 
effect, on high school -grades, which in turn are quite important in deter- 
mining educational level. The fact that degree of, dyslexia does not pred- 
ict category of work is perhaps somewhat misleading", because the lack of 

- advanced degrees among Gow men (presumably due in large part to their 
dyslexia) means they are.' essentially excluded from what we usually think of 
as professional work", law and medicine, work vh^ch employs ffiUy one quar- 
ter of the control men. 

The path analysis also indicates that the earlier tables'^that compare 
Gow and control men may overestimate the educational differences due to 
dyslexia if the mean difference in IQ showA in Table 5 is valid. IQ was 
not .take6 into account in those .earlier tables but it appears to be ilmost 
' as- important as. severity of dyslexia in predicting educational attainment 
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among Gow men. Those earlier tables suggest, though, that only some 
segments of the disabled population ate disadvantaged compared to their 
nondisabled peers of comparable education, specifically, the sons of pro- 
fessional men who also have' a BA. 

The path analysis has some limitations that should be noted. Childs et 
al* (Note 3) shoved that tlite effects of dyslexia as measured by reading 
quotients are not linear. The Gow men who had the very lowest scores (quo- 
tients <.61) had^ considerably lower probability of obtaining a BA than ( 
did any of the other groups who were mora similar to each other in their 
chances of. obtaining a BA. Path analysis assumes a *linea^r relation be^tve^r^ 
predictors and^otjti:omes and so cannot document the special problems of such 
meu^ The* scaling of the severity measure could be .adjusted to reveal such' 
differe'ttcea, but this presupposes an understanding of the ^f fects of dysle- 

r 

xia that we do not yet possess. If there had been many such extremely 
disabled men in the sample (they constituted only 2% of the^ sampl,e), the 
coefficients for our model would have indicated a larger average, effect for 
.dyslexia. The results shown in Figure 1 primarily reflect the experiences 
of men with quotients between .70 and .90. ' , 

In addition, path analysis estimates a single set of coefficients for 
the^^nOdel being used, even though subgroups within the sample might better 
be characterized by different models. For example, earlier tables sug*- . 
gested that obtaining a BA instead of not obtaining one significantly 
increased Gow men^s chances of obtaining professional wotK among the sons 

of managers 1>ut'not among the sons of professionals (the latter being mote . 

- • * ' ** ^ ' . 

likely in both cases* to be professionals). Such differences,' which may be 

oi great practical importance, are avetaged out unless separate ^models are 
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estimated for the two groups, something that is not possible given our case 
size even if it were justified. Neither, of course, can the path Analysis 
Bay anything about which types of Gov men are most ,handicapped^£elative to 
tMii noardisabled jeeers . The earlier tables suggested, in particular, 
that among men with.BAs (The only educational group for which Gow-control 
comparisons could be-made). the sons of professionals were more different . 
from their non-disabled peers than were the sons of managers. 

Finally, it must be stressed that this^path model is only ajirst 
approximation of the process by which severity of dyslexia affects atLain- 
tuent. If the current pa*th model^'is misspecified (i.e.. if important varia- 
bles have^ been on.itted). the addition of these missing variables would 
change the size and pattern of estimated effects to some extent. But these 
caSreats aside, the path analysis provides some clues to just how it is that 
severity of dyslexia affects attainment and how important it may or may not 
be'compar^d to other factors such as IQ and social background which also 
affect-* attainment . 

-. Ar. rpnuirementa for reading, and writing sjciUs hi&her is accuEgtions in ' 
tjhigh /dvslexic men tindprrepreftented? 

Previous tables showed^at Gow men tend to enter jobs requiring less 
•education than those of** control men. But do the jobs in which they are 
underrepresented actually require more reading and writing skills on the 
job? If not, then dyslexic men might be able to satisfactorily perform 
most any job if they can somehow - overcome the educational barriers to 
entering them. If those- jobs do in fact have higher demands for reading 
skills, however, it may be unrealistic to train for tbem', unless one can 
compensate for. on-the-job demands as well as for educational requirements. 

■ ' ■■ . . 59 
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Compensating' for on-the-job reading demands may be more difficult than 

obtaining the necessary education or training. It may often be .possible io 

_ obtain a BA or advanced degree despite dyslexia if one persists long 

enough, takes a light course load, studies at a non-selective school, 

4 

chooses an easy major, enlists special help, or compensates in other ways. 
The importance of school grades, which are only partly? related to dyslexia 
or IQ, is coxvaistent with this and so are the results of Childs et al. 
(Note 3) who showed that Gow men take longer to get their degrees and they 
attend less selective collteges. In addition, colleges are increasingly 
making efforts to help t^ dyslexic student (Winslow, 1982) • But employers 
buy services from workers, not the reverse as is the case with education, 
and they expect workers to perform their jobs in an adequate, timely manner 
without excessive use* of organizational resources. Furthermore, even if a 
dyslexic man is willing to work extremely hard to obtain a BA or advanced 
degree, and even if his wife or. family is willing to devote the large 
amount of time it often requires of them too to help him succeed in school, 
neither the man nor his family may be able to contemplate similar rigors 
throughout his entire career. 

Table 12 suggests that there are indeed substantial differences in on- 
the-job requirements for reading and writing skills. This table shows the, 
percentages of men who^ say- that each of 37 job-related abilities or traits 
is criticaT for doing their jobs well. The data were gathered from control 
men only and so represent tlve job demands experienced by non-disabled men. 
Although some. disabled men may be able to compensate on the job for abili- 
ties they lack, these data at least indicate whidi jobs would demand the 
greatest effort at compensation. Results are shown separately for^three 
major groups "Sf* occupations: prof esQ-ionals, managers, and salesmen* 

; . ' ■ 60 
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Around UZ of the Gov men are in other sorts of jobs, but data are not 
available for those other jobs because all but. a few control men were in 
one of the three former groups. Results are also shown for four specific 
occupations frequently held by tie cbntrol men: . lawyer, physician, high- 
level managers (vice presidents, presidents, and chief executive officers), 
and miscellaneous managers (managers n.e.c, excluding vice -presidents, 
presidents, and CEOs). The 37 job-related demands are listed in descending 
order according to the percentage of professional men who responded that 
they are critical for good job performance. All abilities or traits which 
■^re considered critical by at least 402 of the men in the major occupa- 
*tional groups are underlined; for specific occupations, items'marked by at 



least 50% of the men are underlined. 
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Insert Table 12 About Here 

Getting information and giving information through talking and having 
integrity are cited as critical by most men in all job categories listed in 
Table 12, but this is not true of any of the 34 other. job demands. Looking 
first at the three general job categories, the major differences between 
the groups are as hypothesized. Getting information by reading is the 
fourth most important job demand made by professional, jobs,- with 61% of the 
control men rating it as critical., Reading is rated as critical by only 
about a third of the managers or salesmen. Reading ties for 13th place m 
importance among salesmen an^ 18th place among managers. Among managers, 
reading is less often critical than are non-academic skills such as taking 
initiative and responsibility, being persuasive, and repres.enting their 
companies well to the public. Giving information by writing reports, 

. 61 ■ • , 
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memos, etc. is less critical than is reading, but it is characterized by 
the same pattern. About 42% of the prof essionals, >ut ^nly 29% of the man- 
agers and 19% of the salesmen say= it is critical. Having a higher degree 
or credential is cited by 45% of tlje professionals but by only 3% of the 
managers and none of the salesmen. , ^ 

As might be expected, the managerial jobs require more managerial, skills 
thap do either professional or^ sales Jobs; the former must spot and tackle 
problems quickly, take initiative and responsibility, and evaluate, discip- 
line ^ and praise others. Both managers and salesmen, bat particularly the 
latter, must be persuasive and motivating. The distinctive demands of 
salesmen are to be competitive and represent their companies well to the 
public. On the average, then, reading, writing, and educational creden- 
tials are more critical for good job performance for professionals than for 
managers or salesmen. On the other hand, non-academic but not necessarily 
low-level skills auch as taking initiative or being competitive or persua- 
sive are more critical . in the more entrepreneurial work. 

Looking at the four specific occupations, the demands on lawyers and 
physicians are much the same, but writing is mote critical for Jawyers, and 
physicians require more dedication and conscientiousness, planning, spot- 
ting and tacl^ing problems quickly ,. making decisions quickly, and concen- 
trating in distracting and stressful situations. Reading, writing, and 
educational credentials are clearly more important in these two jobs than 
they are for the two types of managers. Even fewer of the VP/president/CEO 
managers than of the. other managers cite these attributies as critical. For 
example, only one quarter of the control men who are in the former type of 
job say that reading for information is critical. That compares to 77% of 
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the lawyers and'fcOZ of the physicians.' The finding that the 
VP/president/CEO group is less "likely than other managers to find reading, 
writing, and education critical is interesting because a greater proportion 
of the Gow thfn control managers are in this former category. Almost one 
quarter of the Gow sample held this' type of work. The two sets of manager- 
ial jobs 'also tend to differ in their other requirements, it is more 
important for the VP/president/CEO group to be persuasive and motivating 
and to evaluate, discipline, and praise others, whereas being analytical, 
dedicated and conscientious, and coordinating and scheduling activities are 
more critical for the other managers. 

Cone lusions 

The data used" in this report provide a valuable glimpse of the adult 
status of dyslexic men. Several hundred men, who were dyslexic as high 
school students and for whom considerable early test data are available 
were surveyed as adults. Their occupations were then compared to those of 
a control group and to some extent also to the jobs of men in the general 
U. S. population. Data on social background, educational performance, 
degree level, and ititelligence, as wei; as on severity of reading disabil- 
ity itself, allowed an assessment of the' degree to which dyslexia affects a 
man's occupational success. The data, do not show how dyslexic men deal 
with their handicap, but the data do provide some clu6s. 

* 

The following pages review the major findings of the study and draw some 
implications for the vocatiohal counseling of dyslexic youngsters. 

Dyslexia and Qccupatiopal Success t \ 

(1) The Gow men were, quite successful on the average, more successful than 
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the average man. Over 80% had white collar jobs and ov^r 60% were in the 
two highest of the 12 census categories, that^is, 60% were professionals or 
managers. . * • ' 

(2) Their joba were not as High level on the average, however, as those of" 
their fathers or of the control men. Both the latter groups were two to 
three times as likely to be in professional work as were the Gow men. 

(3) When Gow men are professionals, they are rarely lawyers or physicians, 
the two professional jobs which ar€ most common among both their fathers 
and the control men. Gow professionals are most often school teachers or 
technicians, jobs which usually do not require advanced degrees. 

(4) When Gow men are managers, they are more often vice presidents, presi- 
dents, or chief executive officers than are the control menr. Many of these 
men are\proprietors of small businesses (e.g.*, in real estate, construcp^ 
tion, retail, and service), but others are officers of larger companies. 
Other data indicate that two-thirds of Xhese men own, or share ownership 
in, the businesses they help run; 20% started the' business on their own. 

•To some extent, then, it may be more appropriate to say that Gow men 
achieve their success through a different route than do control men than to 
say they are less successful because they are less often in professional 
jobs requiring advanc^ degrees. As noted earlier, managerial and sales 
work can pay quite well even though it is not automatically accorded the 
high prestige of many professional jobs. However, we do not have any data 
on the earnings of either the Gow or control men so we couTd not compare 
their incomes, 

(5) Gow men obtain considerably less education than do the control men. 
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Gow men about equally' often have only a high school diploma as they do a,, 
BA. Few have advanced 4egree8. This is in contrast to the control men who 
almost always have BAs and about half of whoa have MAs. or higher degrees. 
Some of this educational difference can be attributed to dyslexia. Some, 
however, can probably be traced to IQ differences because there are data to 
suggest that the control men have higher IQs. It is doubtful that the 
apparent IQ differences could explain all the Gow-control differences in 
education and occupation, though, because among the Gow men themselves IQ 
and severity of dyslexia are unrelated, meaning that severity of dyslexia 
has an independent effect on attaimpents. Furthermore, the severity mea- 
sure does not even tap the handicaps such as lowered self esteem which 
dyslexia may impose regardless of the actual severity of the, reading dis- ' 
ability. 

(6) These differences in education are associated with much of the differ- 
ence in occupations between the Gow and control men. However, the analyses 
provide no way to distinguish between alternative explanations for the 
association. Gow men may fail to get the higher education often required 
for professional work and so have no option but to enter less education-in'- 

• tensive types of work such Nas management. On the other hand, many Gow men 
may for a"v"Iiriety of reasons prefer and plan for managerial careers and 
therefore not pursue more e^cat.ion than necessary for those careers, which 
is often not even a college degree. Planning for managerial work would 
clearly be a way to pursue a. good job while avoiding much education. 
Childs et al. (Note 3) do show that a much higher percentage of the Gow 
tiian the control men with BAs majored in business.. 

(7) *Dyilexia appears to influence educational level by affecting reading 
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comprehension and. grades obtained in school* 

(8) Much variation in educational performance and degree level among the 
Gow men themselves is not explained^ by dyslexia. , IQ is almost as important 
as is reading disability level in determining educational outcomes. Other 
factors not measured, such as persistence and self confidence, might be 
presumed important as well. * 

Implications for Voca*tional Counseling 

The following information should be useful to counselors, teachexs, and 
parents in helping dyslexic youngsters. It should ajso help dyslexic 
youngsters themselves maintain or develop the self confidence, goals, and 
skills to succeed in their careers 

(1) Dsylexic men can be very successful, particularly if they have in 
their favor *factors such as high intelligenpce and advantaged social back- 
grounds. An intensive and long-term treatment program such as that pro- 
vided by the Gow School is no doubt an advantage as well, because the read- 
ing quotients of the Gow students did improve somewhat while they were at 
the school. An 'important question, however, is what happens to men who do 
not have, all, or. perhaps any, of such isidvantages, because dyslexia is 
indeed a handicap. It should also be remembered that , although the Gow men 
were generally reading far below their expected potential, they were -still 
literate by most definitions and read as well as the general population on 
the average, that is, at about the 9th or 10th grade level when they left 
Gow. , . * 

(2) Some jobs are better bets for dyslexics beca^use they require, less edu- 
cation for the rewards they prbvide* Management and sales jobs can provide 



incomes conparable' to those of professional ones, but they/often have lower 

educational requirements. . / 

/- 

^ I * 

(3) . Some jobs are better bets for dyslexics^ because ^6n-academic skills 
are relatively more important than are^ reading and ^^i^ing on the job,^ 
Once again, among the high-level jobs, these tend /o be th» managerial and 
sales rather than 'the professional .joDs. / 

(4) Some Gow men do become lawyers or physicians, occupations^uite common 
among fheir fathers and non-dyslexic peers, but these occupations appear to 
pose particular barriers to dyslexic men. / 

(5) One in six dyslexic men do'es g^t a/ prof essional job, but^these jobs • 
are usually ones not .requiring advanced degrees, " such as tachn;ician and 

school teacher. ' ^ 

/ 

/ 

(6) Almost one quarter of the Go/ men are vice presidents, presidents, or . 
chief executive officers, a considerably higher proportion than among their 
non-dyslexic peers/ As boted iarlier , over two thirds of these men own or 
share ownership of these businesses, many having started them on their ottn,^ 
indicating that self employment -is an important source of success among Gow 
men. Rustling one's own business is certainly one way to bypass educational 
barriers to job entry an^ to better enable one to structure one's job to 
best compensate for a reading disability. 
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(7) Some groups, of boys may find it particolarly difficult to meet social 
expectations. Specifically, sons of .professionals may experience more anx- 
iety in pursuing their educations and careers thah do other dyslexics, all 
else being equal/ In non-disabled populations, the children from the high- 
est status families have the highest occupational aspirations, reflecting 
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the higher expectations 'their social group has foi[ tl^emUyfeut pr^ofessional 
. jobs requiring advanced' 4egree's seem to be very poor bets ^ for dysl^xics. 
In contra/6t, managerial and sales jobs pose fewer problems, so tl^ dyslexic 
sons of managers of salesmen can more easily obtain work .comparabllf to that 
of ''th^ir' fathers.' The sons of men in lower lev^l white' or blue collar jobs 
would be expected to experience even less difficulty in meeting family and 
peer expectjations . ^ > ^ - 

V 

(8) Grades are^ important in determining whether one gets admitted^to and 

r 

then graduates from cpllege or graduate school". There i^ no doubt that 
dysl-exia i* a handicaj) to getting good grades,- butJTbther factors seem to be 
just as important for dyslexic youngsters. Factors §uch a« perseverance^ 
and motivation may be quite important in compensating for dyslexia, but >- 
there is really no hard evidence about what those factors actually are. 

(9) Reading and^ writing are not the most important skills needed on many 
jobs, including many, high-level jobs. This is not to say that ireaditig is 
not important ^ but tHat there are often other more important requirements. , 
Reading skills should be fostered,^ but dyslexic youngsters should also be^ 
made aware of the other skills that are critical in some jobs ai^ witich 7 
they ^ither may already poissess or can develop. ^^|ktlls such as'persuasiv^ 
ness, taking initiative, and thinking of new approaches to problems may 
depend on self confidence but they are not dependent upon reading abilitj<^ 

Stressing the value of these other skills, many of which are Certainly 

/ft r ' ^ 

within the reach of dyslexic youngsters , 'should in itself help promote 
their confidence, and their family^s confidence, in their ability to sue- 
ceed. ^ ^ / , , 
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^ Table 1 



Percentage of U»S. Men Employed in Different Majot: 
Occupational Groups: 1900-1970 

(Column Percentages) 



^ippccupational 

Group 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 ''1970 



White collar 


17.6 


20.2 


21.4 


25.2 


28.6 


30.5 


35.3 


39.5 


Prof essional/ technical 


3.3 


3.5 


3.8 


4.8 


5.8 


7.2 


10.3 


14.0 


Managerial 


6.8 


7.7 


7.8 


8.9 


8.6 


10.5 


11.0 


11.0 


Sales J** 


4.6 


4.6. 


4.5 


6.1 


6.4 


6.3 


7.0 


7.0 


Clerical 


2.8 


4.4 


5.3 


5.5 


5.8 


6.5 


7.1 


.7.6 


Manual and Service 


40.8 


45.1 


48.2 


50.0 


51.7 


54.5 


56.2 


56.0 


Craftsmen ' 


12.6 


14.1 


16.0 


Ifrvi- 


15.5 


19.0 


20.8 


21.2 


Operatives 


10.4 


12.5 


14.4 


15.3 


18.0 


20.5 


20.6 


19.7 


Laborers 


14.7 


14.6 


14.0 


13.6 


12.1 


8.7 


- 8.0 


6.9 


Service vrorkersj 


2.9 


3.6 


3.6 


4.6 


5.7 


6.0 


6.5 


8.1 


Household \ 

) ■ 


• 0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


Farm '\ /' 


41.7 


34.7 


■ 30.4 


24.8 


21.7 


15.0 


8.5 


• 4.5 


Farmers/farm managers 


23.0 


19.7 


18.4 


15.2 


13.3 ' 


10.0 


5.5 


2.7 


Farm laborers 


18.7 


15.0 


12.1 ■ 


9.6 , 


8.4 


4.9 


3.0 


1.7 



Source; These results calculated from Series 182-232 in U.S. Bureau of the 
Census (1975, pp. 139-140). The two estimates each for 1950, 1§60, 
and 1970 have been averaged. 
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•Table 2 

Mean Income^ and Occupational Prestige of White Men Employed 
Full-Time in Civilian, Non-farm Jobs: 
By Age, Education and Field of Work (1970) 



Field of 
Work ^ 



Years of Education Completed 



12 



Pres 



13-15 



Pres 



16 



Pres 



17+ 



Pres 



Ages. 36-45 



Management/sales 12G40 48 13720 49 18850 52 

Science/medicine 10580 50 11830 59 16190 65 

Clerical/accounting 9680 45 9830 47 14670 53 

Manual/ technical 9410 36^ 10760 40 13470 51 

Social service/education 9080 44 9950 50 10660 59 



21210 59 

23480 75 

15140 58 

14250 55 

11560^ 64' 



Ages 46-55 



Management/ sales 
Science/ medicine 
Clerical/accounting 
Manual/ technical 
Social Service/education 



13130 48 

11140 51 

99.60 45 

9490 36 

9680 43 



15420 50 

13260 57 

11730 49 

10040 38 

10990 49. 



20150 52 

17840 66 

16310 54' 

15380 48 

/ 12580 55 



23650 59 

25620 74 

16900 52 

16340 55 

13870 64 



Source* .Gottfredson, Note 2, Table 3 (based 'in turn on a 1/1000 sample of men 
in 1970 census of population) . 

^income in 1970 dollars. 

^'ihe fields of work listed here are the rough equivalents of five of the six 

categories in Holland's (1973) typology of work. The 6ixth category (Artistic) was 
'omitted because it employs so few people. This typology waa used in the 

research ^rom which this table was taken: i&anagement and sales = Enterprising; 
Science and medicine = Investigative; clerical and accounting = Conventional; 

manual and . technical =Reallstlc; social service and education = Social. 

See Holland (1973) and Gottfredson (1980) for descriptions of Holland s 

typology and its relation to the census categories u^ed in Table 1 -and 

throughout this paper. . • 
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Table 3 



Severity of RcadlnK Disability anong Cow Men Aged 16-60 
Measured in Several Ways with Three Different Teats: 
By Grade when .Last Test Scores were Available 



Means, at last testing 



Grade when last test scores available _ 
Ta '9 10 11 12 13 Total 



Grade level 
Age 

Stanford Binet IQ 
(N) 

Grade level expected from ; 
Chronological age 
Mental age 

Average of actual grade level, 
chronological age, & mental age 

Grade equivalent of test scores 
Gray Oral Reading 
Morrlson-rfcCall Spelling 
Paragraph Meaning 



8.4 
14.0 
120 
(26) 



9.0 
11.8 



9.8 
15.6 
121 
(72) 



10.5 
13.9 



10.8 
16.7 
117 
(119) 



11.8 
17.9 
116 
(82) 



11.6 
14 .4 



12.9 
15.6 



12.8 
18.7 
115 
, (96) 



13.6 
16.5 



13.8 
i9.4 
113 
(11) 



14.3 
17.0 



11.2 
17.1 
118 
(406) 



12.0 
15.0 



9.6 11.3 12.2 



13.4 14 



.3 15.0 12.8 



7.3 
6.6 
8.5 



8.7 
7.6 
lOil 



9.6 
8.6 
10.8 



10.0, 
8.8. 
10.9 



10.6 
9.2 
11.4 



10.2 
10.0 
11.3 



9.6 
8.5 
10.7 



Gap between test scores obtained and scores expected (in grade equivalents) on basis of 



Actual grade level 
Gray Oral Reading 
Morrisort-McCall Spelling 
Paragraph leaning 

Chronological age 
Gray Oral Reading 
Morrison-McCall Spelling 
Paragraph Meaning- 

Mental age" ^ 
Gray Oral Reading 
Morrison-McCall Spelling 
Paragraph Meaning 



1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.8 


2.2 


3.6 


1.6 


1.8 


2.2 


2.2 


3.0 


3.6 


3.8 


2.7 


-0.1 


-0.3 


0.0 


0.9 


1.4 


2.5 • 


0.5 


• 1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


2.9 - 


3.0 


4.1 


2.4 


2.4 


2.9 


3.0 


3.1 


A. 4 


4.3 


3.5 


.9.5 


0..4 


0.8 


2.0 


2.4 


3.0 


1.3 


> A. 5 


5.2 


4.8 


, 5.6 


5.9 


6.8 


5.4 


5.2 


6.3 


5.8 


6.8 


7.3 


7.0 


6.5 


3.3 


3.8 


3.6 


4.7 


5.1 


5.7 


4.3 



Average of grade leve^ 
e^ and mental age 
ay Oral Reading 

Morrison-McCall Spelling 

Paragi;aph Meaning 



chronological 



.2.3 2.6 

3.0 3.7 

1.1 1.2 



2.6 
3.6 
1.4 



3.4 
4.6 
2.5 



3.7 



4.8 
5.0' 
3.7 



3.2 
4.3 
2.1 



Ratios of test ages to expectations (reading quotients) based on: 



Chronolofgicai age 
Gray Oral Reading 
Morrison-McCall Spelling 
Paragraph Meaning 

Mental Age 
Gv^y Oral J<eadin$ 
Morrison-McCaii J?r^ill08" 
Paragraph Meaning 



and mental age. 
Gray Oral Reading. 
Morrlson-McCall Spelling 
Paragraph Meaning 





.88 


.88 


.86 


.85 


.84 


.79 


.86 




.82 


• .81 


.82 


.78 


.76 


-.78 


.80 




.96 


.97 


, .96 


v90 


.86 


.84 


.93 




.74 


.73. 


.76 


.73 


.73 


.69 


.74 




.69 


^67 


•70 


.67 


.67 


.69 


.68 




.79 


.80 


.32 . 


.78 


.77 


.74 


.79. 


rhronolofflcali 


















.84 


.84 


.85 


.82 


.81 


.76 


.83 


« 


.78 


\77 


.79 


.75 


.74 


.75 


.76 




.91 


.92.. 


.92 - 


.87 


.85 


.81 


.89 



78 



71 



Table 4 

Self-rated^ Adult Spelling Ability of Gov and Control Men- 
and of Gow Men -with High versus Mild Levels of 
Reading Disability in High School: Ages 16-60 

(Percenta'ges) 



Self-rated 
spelling 



Gow 



sAbove averag^ 



Includes 



High 
Disability 



Poor or 
terrible 

Below average 

Average 



Control 



- Mild' 
Disability 



Totaia 




15.6 
31.2 
41.4 
11.7 
(403) 



th reading quotients greater than 1.00. 



1.0 
8.7 
29.6 
60.7 
(415) 



p ir" 
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Tablp 5. . 

Selected Characteristics, of Different Age Cohorts: 
Cow versus* Control Men 

(means and percentages) \ 



Characteristic 



Age Cohorts 



Significance Levels 



Gow 
Cont 



16-25 



(58) 
<29) 



26-35 



36-45 



46-55 



56-60 



Totals 



16-60 26-55 



Cohort -Differences 



School Differences 



16-60 



26-55 



16-60 



26-55 



(209). 
(205) 



General Characteristics 
Birth Years^ 

Age at Survey 

Year KS Grad. 



Years out of HS 
(if graduat'ed) 



Gow 
Cont 

Gov 
Cont 

Gow 
Cont 

Gow 
Cont 

*Gow 
Cont 



1954- 1944-^53 
-1955-^59 1945-54 



23 
24 



(94) 
(128) 



1934- 43" 

1935- 44 



(36y 
(54> 



1924- 33 

1925- 34 



(9) 
(D) 



1920-23 



(406) 
(416) 



(339) 
(387) 



1920-61 1924-53 
1925-59 1925-54 



75 
74 

4 
6 

119 
126 



30 ' 

31. 


• 39 
, '40* 


49 
50 


57 ' 




ft 

35 
•36 


.000 
' .000 


.000 
.000 


, ' .001 


.006 






68 
68 


60 
59 


> 50 
. ^49 


41 


65 
63 


64 
. 62 


tOOO 

.000 ^ 


«000 
.000 - 


.001 


.901 




11 
12 


' 19 
21 


29 . 
31 


38 


17 


15 
18 


.000" 
.000 


.000 
.000 ' 


.000 


.000 






120. 
129 


116 
. 129 


-106 
119 


100 


118 
127 


' 118 
127 


.000 
.000' 


, .000 
.000 


.000 . 


.000 

4 







Data on attendance and tests ^t Gow 





Age at Entry 


14.8 


. 15.2 


15i.2^- 


15.8 - 


15.9 


15.2 


15.2 


.055 


.119 




Grade at Entry' 


9.0 


9.3 


9.2 


* 9.8 


^10.0 
'2.6 


9.3. 


9.3 ' 


:o68 


.086 




Years at Gow ^ 


2.3 


2.6 


2.8 


2.5 


2.6 


2.6 


-.415 


.457 




Gray Oral Quotient 


.83 


.82 * 


.83 


.85 


.86 


• .83 


.83 


.3^1 


.206 




Morrison^McCall Quotient 


.76 


.76 


.75 


.:.83 


t80 


.76 


.76 . 


.010 


.002 




Paragraph Keajilng Quotient 


.86 ' 


.90 


.87 


.93 


.93 


.89 


.89 


.002 


.006 
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-Table 5 cont. 



Charactcristlq 



16-2S 



Fathers* Occupational 
Characteristics 



?restlge levcrl 
of Job 

GED level of 

Usual '(1969) Income 
of Job 

% whlter^ollAr 
ot fame 

X Professional/ 
technical ' 



Gov 
Cont 

Gov 
Cont 

Gov 
Cont 

Gov 
Cont 

Gow 
Cont« 



59 
59 

5.1 
5.1 

1199A 
11810 

96.5 

92;6. 

' 33:3 
37.0 



Gov 
Cont 



52.6 

44'<4 



Age Cohorts 



Significance Levels 



26-35 



26-^5 



46-55 56-60 



Totals 



16-60 26-55 



Cohort HD4f f erences 
16-60 '26-55 



grhftQl Differences 



16-60 



X Manager/farmer 

' KgiDondents' current last Occupation 

Prestige level. 
^<^f job 



^ • 5& 
62 


> 58 
63- 


59 
63 


58 ' 


58 


58' • 
63 


.997 
.732 


.958 ' 
.£191 


.000 


5.1 

5.3 


r5.1 
' 5.3 

* 


5'. 4 
5.3 


5,h 


5.1 
5.3 


5.1 ^ 


.161 
.768 


.044 „ 
.979 


-.009 


■ 12013 

' mzs 


12016 
12123 


12157 0 
12136 


12032 


12025 
12107 


12030 ' 
12128 / 


, .$94 
-912 


.902 
.999 ^\ 


.559 


97.0' 
^,98.0. 


96.7 ■ 
99.2 


100.0 
lOO.D 


\00.0 


97.2 
98.3 


>.3 
« 98.7 


.828 

.082 


.564 
' .448 


.322 


. .^31.2' 
49.2 


31.5 
48.4 


30.6 
45.1 


22.2 ' 


31.3 
A7.6 , 


3l> 
48.4 


- .977 
y ^ .665 


.994 , 
.870 


.000 


54.0 
40.8 ^ 


^ 53.J 
39.5 


6ia. 

41.2 


66.7 
— , * 


54.6" 
40.7 . 


'54.6 
40.4 

w 


\ ' ^858 
.972 


• 701' 
.968 


' .000 



GED level of 
<. Job 

1iauaLxi969) income 
lot Job 



Gow 
CbnV 

Gow 
Cont 

' Gow 
tont 



3i> 
46 . 



49 



51 



51 



49 



47 



3^. " 


^^4.5 


4.6< 


X3. 


5.2 


5.4 


7325 


10338 


10875 ^ 


9061 


11513 


11885 V 



4^8 
5.3 

10689 
11570 



'4.3 



10068 



4.4 
5.2. 

1004^' 
11464. 



49 
'62 

■ 4.6 
5.3 

105(2)3 
11644 



.000 
u .000 

.000. 
.000 



.000 
.000 



89 
17 

.003 
.46^ 



.195 
.387. 



..000 
.000 
.000 



26-55 



.008 
.511 
.184 
•000 
.000 ' 

.000 
.000 



> 



q^atacteristic 



X White collar 
or f arise;: 



1 



Z Manajger/ farmer 



Table 3 cone. 



Age Cohorts 



significance Levels 



16^25 



•26r 35 3V4 5 46-55 56-60 



Totals 



16-60 26-55 



Cohort Differences 



16-60 



26-55 



School 
16-60 



Differences 



26-55 



Gov 
Cont 



X Professional/ ^ ♦ Got\. 
technical Cont 



Gow 
Cont 



60.3 
82.8 


85.2 
96,6 


93.6 
99.2 


88.9 
98.2 


88.9 


- .84.0 
96.6 ^ 


87.9 
97.7 


12.1 
27.6 


18.2 
55.x ' 


17.0 
53.1 


16.7 
44.4.' 


n.i 


, *16.7 
• 51.2 


^ 17.7 
53.0 


26.7 


48.3 
30.2 

. -f 


61,7 
35.2 


'55,6 

4o.7 


55.6 


48.3 
.33.7 


52.8 
<-33.3' 

* 

















.000 


.112 


.000 ' 


.293' 


,841 


r\ .957 


.930 


.378 


.000 


.092 


.45L 


.302 



•"OOO-^ 
«000 
.000 



.000 
.000 

•cwo 



are slightly Ipuer for some variables* primarily fathers* occupational characteristics, because of missing data. 
* • * 



.Tb? survey of the Gow men was done one year earlier, In 1979, than for the control men. Therefore, for the same age kt time of survey, the Gow 

were bom one year earlier than the control men and, all else equal, would haver also graduated from high school one yeai^ earlier. 
Gov,ffi6n actually ranged in age only from 18''59 and cpntrol men from 21-55^ , ' ' , , 
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65 




^ • ■ Table 6 

Percentage of Men in Different Occupational Groaps: 
Gow and Control Men Aged 16-60,^ Their Fathers, and 
, White Men in General^ 



Occupa^onal 
Group 



Unweighted White : 

mean prestige Men in 
of titles^ General 



Respondent's 



Fathers 



Gow 



Control Gow Contrql 



.Professional/ 

t*echnical 
Managerial 
Sales. 
Clerical 
Crafts 

Operatives, ex. 

transport 
Transport' opera.tives 
Laborers 
Fanners 
Farm Laborers 
Service 
Household 

(N) 



62 


15.0 


16.7 


51.2 


31.3 


47.6 


51 


11.9 


45.6 


32.9 


53.0 


39.7 


AO 


7.3 


16.0 


9.6 


11.4 


9.7 


38 




3.0 


2.2 


• 0.0 


o.i 


38 . 


Zh.9 


.5,9 


1.4 


^' 2.0 


■ 1.7 


28 


13.2 


1.2 


0.2 


0.5. 


0.0 


28 


5.6 


3.2 


0.0 


0.0 . 


0.0 


18 


5/9 


2.5 


. 0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


35 . 


3.0, 


2.7 


0.7 


1.5- 


■ 1,0' 


20 «^ 


1.5 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


o.o' 


26 


7.2 


3.0 ^ 


1.0 


0.3. 


0.0 


11 


0.04 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




('«2', 118, 250) 


(406) 


(416) 


(396) 


(403) 



^Calculated from data on white men age 16 and over in the 1970 experienced civilian 
labor force (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973, Table 2). These data represent a 
5% sample of the U.S. 
kve excluded here. 



population. Men not reporting a codable occupational title 




Gottfredson (1980) 
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Table 7 

Percentage of Ken J.n Different Specific Occupations: 
Gov and Control Hen Aged 26-35, Their Fathers^ and 
White Men in Generfi,^ 
(Colunm percentage!) • 



Uxtveighted 


White 










♦ Mean Prestige 


Me.n in 


Respondents' 


FathetS" 


of Titlesb 


General 


Gow 


Control 


Gow 


Control 


Professional/ technical 


61 


15.0 


17.7 


• 53.0 


31.2 


.48.4 


Accountant (001)^ 


1.2 


0.6 


0.8 


1.2 


.1.9 


Architect (002) 


71 


0.1 


0.9. 


1.8 


1.2 


1.1 


Computer specialist 














(003-005) , 


65 


0.5 


.1.5 


1.8 


0.3 


D.(i 


Designer (183) 


56 


0.2 


1.3 


0.5 


0.3 


. 0.3 


Engineer (006-023) 


66 


2.8 


. 1.2 


3.1 


5.8 


6.9 


Lawyer/judge (030, 031) 


77 


0.6 


0.9 


14.5 


7.3 


9.6 


Physician/dentist 














,(062, 065) 


83 


0.8 


• 0.3 


10.3 


10.3 


18.6 ' 


Reporter/editor (184) 


65 


0.2 ■ 


0;6 ■ 


2.6 


0.0 


• 0.5 


Scientist, physical & 














math (035-054) 


69 


0^4 


0.6 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


Scientist, social (091-096) 


69 


0.2 


0.3 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Social work, clergy 














(086, 100, 101) 


57 


0.7 


1.5 


1.3 


0.6 * 


0.8 


Teacher, college (102-140) 


72 


0,.8 


0.0 


• 3.9 


0.6 


2.4 


Teacher, non-college 














(141-145) 


57 


1.8 


2.1 


5.2 


, Ot3 


1.3 


Technician^ (150-173)^ 


49 ■ 


2.0 


2.9 


0.3 


1.2 


0.0 


Other professional 


55 


2.7' 


2.9 


4.4 


0.9 


3.7 


Managerial 




11.9 


49.6 


32.6 


53.0 


39.6. 


Bank of f icer/financlai 














S manager (202) 


60 


- 0.6 


5.3 


5.7 


5.2 


5.6 


Buy^r/purchasing agent 












1.1 ' 


(203, 205, 225) 


50 


0.7 


1.1 


0.5 


0.9 


f Mana>(er, n.e.c: (245) 


50 


7.2 


34.2- 


19.1 


41.5 


29.0 


President/V. President/CEO 




— 


p 23.0 


p9.6 




— ^ 


Other 






Lll.2 


L9.6 


— ^ 


— ^ 


Public^'official/inspector 














(215, 222) 


51 


0.6 


0.9 


1.3 


0.3 


.0.8 


Sales manager (231, 233)^ 


54 


1.0 


5.0 


2.1, 


3.6 


1.6 


School administrator 














(235, 240) 


70 


0.3 


0.6. 


1.6 


0.6 


1.3 


Other manager ■ 


51 


1.5 


2.4 


.2.3 * 


0.9 


. 0,3 


Sales ' 




-7.3 


15,3 


9.8' 


11.5 * 


9.6 


Insurance, real estate 














(265, 270) 


49 


1.3 


4.7 


' '4.1 


4.2 


3.5 


Retail sales (283-285X 


37 


3.1 


1.8 


0.5 " 






Sales representative (281- 














282) 


45 


2.3 


5.9 


1.3 ^ 






Stock & bond (271) 


66 


0.2 




3.4 


3.9 


1.3 


Other sales 


30 ' 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.0 


0.3 


■ Farmer 




3.0 




0.8 


1.5 


0.8 


Fanner (801) 


31 


2.8 


2.7. 


t).3 


1.2 


0.8 


Farm manager (802) 


39 


0.1 


0.6 


0.5 


0.3 


0.0 


'Other 




62.8 * 


14.2 


3,9 


2.7 


1.6 


(N) 


(^^2, 118, 250) 


(339) ' 


"(387) 


(330) 


(376) 



See footnote a on Table ^» 

b * * 

Calculated from data in Gottfredson & Browp (1978). 

^Numbers next to occupaJional titles are the co.ies assigned by the Census in its 
1970 occupational classification (see Gottfredson fit Brown, 1978). 
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• •"^ Table a- 

occupational Distribution and Educational L^^^^^ of Respondents 
Aged 26-55 with Fathers In Different 
Occupational Groups: Gow Men^ Control 
Men, and Men In General 



(Row percentages) 



Father's 
Occupation 


Prof 


Man % 


Respondent's Occupation 
Sales Cler Farm Other 


(N) 


X Respondents 
iKhz ^re^ HA-ot muir 


Professional 
Gow 

Control 
- General ^ 


25.2 
' 65.9 
Al.O 


48.5 
.26.4 
17.5 


11 7 

5.5 
9.0 


1.9 
0.5 
6.9 


1.9 * 

0.0 

1.2 


• 

10.7 
1.6 
24.4 


(103) 
(182) 
(753) 


4 

59.6 
94.5 
n.a. 


• 

.10.0 
65.2 
n.a. 


Managerial 
Gow 

Control 
General 


15.3 
43.6 
21.6 


54.0 
40,3 
34.1 


13. 0 
9.4 
9.1 


1 7 

' 2.0 
7.1 


2.3 
2.0 
1.0 


' 13.1 
2.7 
27.2 


(176) 
. (149) 
(jl844) 


55.2 
94.0 
n.a. 

\ 


8. a 
51..4 ^ 

n.a. 


Sales 

Gov 

Control- 
General 


7.9 
30.6 
. 19.5 


47.4 
27.8 
30.0 


34. i ' 

33.3 

15.0 


u. u 
5.5 
6.2 


0.0 
1.7 


7.9 
2.8 
27.7 


• (38) 
(36) 
(629) 


59.5 
97.2 
n.a. 


8.1 
44.4 
n.a. 


Clerical 
Gow 

Control 
, General 


28. 1 


17.8 


7.8 


. 9.6 


_^ 
1.4 


35.3 


(0) 
(I) 
(530) 


n.a. 


n.a. 

1 • 


Faraers 
Gow 

Control 
General 


5.3 




2.5 


4.7 


j7.8 


58.2 


(4) 
(3) 
(4382) 


T" 
n.a. 


n.a. 


Others 
^ Gow 
Cotttrol 
General 


10.7 


13.2 


4.4 


7.4 


1.2 


63.1 


. (9) 
(5) 
(7518) 


n.a. 


n.a. 


" Total 

Gow 

Control 
General 


17.6 
53.5 
. 12.9 


50.3 
31.9 
16.2 


15.2 
10.1 
5.2 


• 2.1 
1.6 
6.6 


2.7 
0.8 
5.9 


12.1 
2.1 
53.2 


(330^) 
(376) 
(15695) 


• 

56.5 
94.4 
•12.3c 


8.4 

57.8 
n.a. 



•cow aen were aged' 26-55 In 1979. control men were 26-55 In 1980. men In genet.l were 25-6A ^ 
ln-1962. ' 

labor force. • ^ ■ ^ 

.=1970 censu, d.« (U.S. Bureau pi the C^n-u,.. 1973.^'5) show that 13.82 of men In general In 
1970 had 16 or more years of education (presumably at least a BAJ. 
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Table 9 ^ 

* * Occupational Dl'sCrlbucion o% 

RefpondenCt Ag«d 26-55 with Fathers in Different Occupational Groupa: 
Gow vs. C'bntrol Men with Different ^ , 

Levels of Education 
(Row percentages) 



Father's* 
Occupation 



Respondent's Education and Occupation 



HS Grad Only 



BA Only 



Prof Man Sales Other (N) ' Prof Man Sales Other (N) 



Itore than BA 



"Prof Man Sales Other (N) 



Professional 
Gov . 
Control 

Manager /Farmer 
Gov 

Control 



17.6 58.8 5.9 17.6 (34) 
« ^ - ' (10) 



8.2 53.4 U.O 27.4 (73) 
(10) 



22.4 51.0 18.4 
47.2 3J.7 * 13.2 



15»5 59.5 
25.4 47.6 



19.0 
17.5 



8.2 
1.9 



6.0 
9.5 



(49) 
(53) 



(84) 
(63) 



77.1 20.3 1.7 



65.4 33.3 1.3 



— (10) 
0;8 (118) 



- (14) 
^.0 • (78) 



Sales 
•Gow 

Control 



i.l 40.0 33.3 20.0 (15) 5.3 52.6 42.1 

' ^ _ . (1) * 10.5 36.8 47.4 



0.0 rf(l9) 
5.3 <(19T 



56.3 ia.8 -12.5 



(3) 

12.5 (16) 



Total a 
Gow 

Control 



11.1 53.2 11.9 23. Q (12^^^ 16.0 55.1 21.8 ^ 7.1 (156) 
19.0 47.6 19.0 14.3. (21) '31.4 V*6 ^'21.2 .5.8 (137) 



57.1 39.3s \0.0 
71.3 '25.0 ^.^3 



3.6 (28) 
1.4 (216) 



Includes fathers in "other" occupations 
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Table 10. ■ 

Occupational Distribution of Highly Disabled, Mildly Disabled, 
and Control Men Aged 26-55 by Educational Level 
** . and Father^ Occupation 

(Row Percentages) 



Father's 
Occupation 



Professional 
High 
Mild 
Control 

Manager/Farmer 
High 
Mild 
Control 



5.9 

25.0 



9.8 
6.3 



Respondent's Education and Occ upation 



HS Grad' Only 



BA Only 



Prof. Man 



coi^e n^hp•r fw-) Prof Man Sales Other (y), 



70.6 
50.0 



51.2 
56.3 



0.0 
12.5 



9.8 
12.5 



23.5 
12.5 



29.3 
25.0 



(17) 
C16) 
(10) 



(41) 
(32) 
(10) 



15.4 53.8 
30,.4 47.8 
4-7.2 37.7 



10.5 57.9 
17.8 .62.2 
25.4 47.6 



15.4 
21.7 
13.2 



21.1 
17.8 
17.^ 



15.4 
0.0 
1.9 



-10.5 
2.2 
9.5 



C26) 
(23) 
C53) 



(38) 
(45) 
(63) 



8.3 
12.5 
19.0 



56.9. 8.3 
51.8 16.1 
'47.6 19.0 



26.4 
19.6 
14.3 



(72) 
(56) 
(21) 



11.5 56.4 
21.0 53.1 
31.4 41.6 



20.5 
22.2 
21.2 



11.5 
3.7 
5.8 



C785, 
(81) 
(13^). 



• Means and Standard Deviations of Career Predictors 
and Outcomes *in Path Model: Gow Men A%ed 26-55 in Either 
Professional or Managerial* Jobs 
(N=i230) 



NfariaDie \ 


Mo ijn 
lie ail 


• ' SD 


* a 

Severitj^of DysljBxia 


.80 






1^8 


9.6 


Professional father vs. other^ 


.33 ' 


.47 


Age at survey 


. 35 


6.9 


Paragraph Meaning Quotient 
« 


> .90 


.10 


Average grade at Gow 


■ ' 73 \ 


5.3 


• * - 

* d 

Degree level 


1.^67 


.74 


# 

Respondent holds professional vs. 
managerial job 


. 25 - 


'.43 


^Average of* Gray Oral and Morrison McCally^pelling quotients* 


— r 


'^Professional = 1; all others = 0. • 


* 




^Avferage grades at Gow including failures and repeats. 




d • ' * 
Less than high school diploma = 0; 

higher degree - 3. 


high s'chool diploma = 1; BA 
1 ' ' ' 


= 2; 



^Professionals = 1; managers = 0; all o*thers excluded from analysis. 
Parmera are included a^ manajgers. 
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Table 12 

rnnr.ni M*n Aeea 26-55 Rating 37 Job-Related Atoilitiea or Traits as^^ritical for 
'^ITulZAl ^"ifhs^Wollf FoS ^J^'ocfupaticmal Groups and Several Specific Occupations 



■ Maior Occupa tional Groups 
— r cTo 



Job-Rolated 
Abilities 
or Traits ^ 



P rofessional 
^1 



memos 



Get information by talking with people 
Gi^e information by talking wlt^eople 
Have integrity. 
Get informa'tion by reading. 
Think logically and analytically 
Pay attention to details 
Be dedicated and conscientious 
Handle several tasks at one time 
Have higher degree or credential 
Plan ahead and anticipate problems 
Give infonnatlon by writing reports; 
Spot and tackle problems quickly 
Take initiative and responsibility 
Learn quickly • v 
Concentrate in distracting qr stressful 

situations 
Be fair and impartial 
Visualize things before completioji 
Coordinate and schedule activities 
Be persuasive and motivating 
Think of new approaches to problems 
Make decisions quickly 
Evaluate, discipline, praise .others 
• Have A good jaemory 
Represent company well to the public 
Have poise ^ • 
Cooperate with coworkers 
Be tactful and considerate 
Have a lot of ideas 
Be competitive 
Have good contact;^ 
Have manual dexterity , 

Re good at math 

Have physical coordination 

Follow orders and support company policies 

Be attractive and well groomed 

Have attended the right college 

Have physical strength and endurance 



(175) 



Significance^ 
Manager/ * Uvel of 
Farmer^ 



Specific Occupations 



Snips ^fferences Uwver° Physic 



>^ Other 
lang VP/Pres/CEO Manager n.e.c. 



Significance 
Level of 
Differences 




(^7) 



07) 



(32) 



(32) 



.020 
.479 
.134 
.000 
.006 
.000 
.323 
.696 
.000 
.22-3 
.001 
.651 
•001 
.821 

.074 
.712 
..240 
.024 
.001 
.540 
.007 
.000 
.296 
.152 
.662 
.031 
.018 
.609 
.430> 
.002 
.000 
.001 
.000 
.057 
.294- 
.662 
;i95 



a^l percentages > 40.0 ar'e underlined for ^^^^^^^^^^ specif ic^occupations are also included in t^e «aJor groups: lawyeT^ and 

^hret fanners are included with the managers. * ' ^ 

O /oae Judge is included with the lawyers. * • ^ 

ERJC «Two dentists are included with the physicians, 

^n*n ate slightly hi|;her for some items than shown here* 
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Path Model of Educational and Occupational M:taininent Among Gow Men Aged' 26-55 
Who Hold Either Professional or Managerial Jobs • 
■ . (Standardized Regression Coefficients, N=230) 



/ 




Severity of 
Dyslexia 




Age at 
Survey 



Professional 
Father 



t 

t . 



A. . 
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GOW SCHQOL-JOHNS HOPKINS , , 

FOLLOW-UP PUESHONNAIRE * 

CONFIDENTIAL 

This section includes questions about ydUr EDUCATIOffAL EXPERIENCE? since 
leaving the Gow School ■ ^ 

1. List below any schools and colleges that yoij- have 'attended since leaving 
Gow. (If none, ?heck tfeis box | — | .) 

- '. ' -School -Dates 4)f-Attendance. 

• ' (frogn) ' (to) 



Jr. High, Sr. 


a) 


^ Highs ^or Prep 




. School 


c) 


Tech. School, Jr. 


'a) 


' ColL, College or 


b) 


University 


c) 


Professional 


a) 


School or Graduate 


b) 


School > \ 


c) _ 


.2. Are you a student now? 



Yes 



□ i No 



_JJ. CheckJ)£Llaw,_^y .andall diplomas-or-degr^es-which you hava-earned and . 
state the years in which they were awarded Year awarded 

a) High school equivalency (GED) Qo ■ — — *- 

^ b) High school diploma* Q, » 

c) Technical school diploma ED? ■ 

d) A.A. (Associate in Arts) ^ — 

ft) 3-year degree or R.N' . - 

f) Bachelor's Degree EDb • r 

. ■ g) Master's Degree [13 e 1 

♦h) Law Degree ED ? " ^• 

i) Doctoral Degree' Os = — 

j) Other (Explain) " Dr * — 



J 



"4. 



If you have attended any of the following schools, list your major field of 
.study at each. 

a) Technicar School or Junior College., 

b) College or University 



c) Graduate or Professional School. 



:erjc 



98 



(Please do not 
write in this 
space) 



EhQ- El 



■ s □ 

5 

c 

G □ 
YC -.P 

8 

VPS [J 



SN 



YHSG .n n. 

* ■ ' # 
, YCG □ □. 

HD □. 



FT □ □ ■ 

FC □ □ 

18 19 

PG □ □ 
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5 a) If you have'aUefided college, was the major field- listed above the one in 
which you first enrolled? Yes Np |— ]2 

b) If no, from what field did:you switch? _ 



This section includes questions^about 'your OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCES' 

1. Which of the following be^t describes your present employment status? . 
(Check one) 

** n 

a) Employed full-time i— " 

b) Employed part-time , • , 
. • -c) Retired • 

n • 

d) Not employed ■ i—J« 

e) Other (explain) 



sl<ip to section C] 



2. 



For what m6 ot business or industry do you work? (f^o^ f ample: TV 
manufacttirSr, retail Store, law practice, city public school system) 



7 t 

3. Are you (Check one) , - 

a) An employee of a PRIVATE company, business, or individual 

" T) AGO^ERNMENT employee (^ederal. state, county.-or-local)? U_2^- 

.c) Self-employed in your OWN business; professional practice, 
or farm? . • . 
4 What kind of work are you doing? (For example: car salesman, high school 
. science teacher, manager of a retail store) _ -f ^ 



6. What is your job title? _ — ; ^ 

This section includes questions abput your FAMILY 
1. What-is your marital status? -J 

. . a) Never married' ' Di " c) Separated o'r divorced, ^3 
b) Married " d)Witlowed ' ^ 



2. Check below the highest diploma 
. i) your father ii) your mother 



a) Higti-schdol equivalency ^GED) ; 

b) High school diploma 

c) Technical school diploma 

d) Associate or 2-year degree 

e) 3-year decree or R.N. 
^ ^ f) Bachelor^s Degree _ 

g) Masters Degree ^ . 

h) Law Degree 

j) Other (Explain) 1 
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or degree earned l?y 
lii) your wife 

Father Mother ^ife- 

□3 

□ s 





□0 










M 


'□ 














W 


□ 














□ e 




SO 


□ 






36 






DA 


□ 

37 







(The following questions relate to biologic^ rathe/ than adoptive relatives.] 

3. How many children do you have who have compfeted first grade? 

Sons ^ Daughters 

4. a) Do any of your children who have completed first grade have a reading 

disabilijV? (Check one) ^ 

Yes [Zlaj No CH? Don't know CZI3 ' ' 

b) If yes, give details. tHow many; sons or daughters; how old are they; have 
^ ihey received specjal schooling or t^jtoring?) 











*• 

















6. 



Hov& many brothers and sisters did you have who have completed first grade? 

Brothftrs Sisters - . 

a) Did any of your brothers and sisters who completed first grade have a 
reading disability? (Check one) ^ 

' Don't know Da 



Yes 



□ 



No 



b) If yes, give details. (How many; brothers or sisters; have they received 
special schooling or tutoring?) 



What was your father's primary occupation? (If title is not descriptive, 
describe in. a few words.) ^ ■. ^ — , 



erJc 



100 



F □ 

. 33 



DC □ 

•'38 



NSO □ 

39 

NDA . P 



BR 



SI 



DS 



□ 
□ 

42 

□ 

43 . 



NB Q^. 

□ 



NS 



45 



FSDS • □ □ . 

48 47' 

FGC □ - □ □ 

41 49 SO 



.PWO □ □ □ 

SI ■ • 52 U 



RP 



□ 



^ DNP □ 



TDNP 



3NP 



TSNP 



PM 



□ □ 

□ □ □ 

61 6? Bi 

□ □ 



64 *>f> 



BP-.P □ 

* 66 h- 



RF 



□ 



b8 



RW Q 
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This section includes questions about your. current READINiS HABITS 
AND ATTITUDES. 



1. 



What percenjage of the work day do you spend in reading and writing 
on t|ie job?. ^ \ , ^ *^ 

Hbw do you rate your spelling in comparison to that of others of your age and. 
education? 



□3 



4. 



a) Above average 

b) Average ^ 
cTBetow3verage 
d) Poor, terrible 

Hqw do you feel about reading* for pleasure? 

a) Do as little as possible, difficult, or chore 

b) Don't.drslike,Mt'sOK 

c) Enjoy it, rt's pleasurable^ 

d) Enthusiastic, among favorite pastimes 

In the average week, how many days per week do you read a 
daily newspaper? . 

On the average, how much time do you ^pend when you do read Ihe daily 
newspaper? , < . ' 



□ 3 



, how man 
jper? ^ J- 



ly Sundays per year do you read a 



6. On the average 
Swda/ newsp/iper? 

7. On the average, how much time do you spend when you read a 
■ Sunday newspaper? . 

8: How many non-professional magazines do you subscribe.to- 
and reafi'^ ^ 

9. About how many books do you read for pleasure in a year? — \ 

10. How would you compare the amount of leisure time you spend reading with 
. that of other^V 



I read 
1). More 

ii) Same amount 
lii) Less 
iv) Much Ies9^ 



a) thari my friends 



.b) than my wife (if married] 



Please use this space for any remarks you'd like to^make. 
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Appendix B 



Gllman Questionnaire 



5>_. V 



102 
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^ GILMAN SCHOpC JOHNS HOPKINS 

CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE ' ^ 

Thrs. Action-includes questions 'about yqur EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES since 
leaving the" Gilman School.^,, 

1 List below any schools and colleges that you have attended sine« leaving 
Gilman (If nonfe, check this box Q ). ' 



SECONDAFiy 

•JF. High, Sr. High, 
or Prep School 



POST-SECONDARY 

Tech. School, 

jr. Coflege, College, 

or University 

GRADUATE 

Professional School 
or Graduate School 



School 



'D«tts of 
Atttnd«nco 

mo/yr to mo/yr 



FulMlmt (F) 
or 

Part-time (P) 



a) . = ^ 

U\ . 










c) 










b) ^ 


•ay 









2. Are you currently enrolled in a degree progfam? -Yes, full-time □ 

Tes, part-time I — I. 

No , 

3. cKeck- below iny and all diplomas or degrees that you have^earoed and state 
the years in which they were awarded. 

• Year awarded^ 



a) Doctoial ipegree 

b) LawDegrfee 

c) Maste/'g/Degree 

d) Bachelor's Degree 

e) 3-year Degree ♦ 

f) Associate'^ Degree 

g) Technical School Degree 

h) High School Diploma 

i) OtheF(Explain) 



• □ 
□ 
□ 

. □. 



If you have'attended any of the following schools, list your major, field of study 
at each.. ► . ' 



a) Technical School or Junior College 

b) College or University _ 



c) Graduate or Professional School. 



.ERIC 



a) If you have attended college, was the major field listed abpv^ |h 
you first .enrolled? Yes Q No Q O 

b) If no, from what field did you awitch?. 



e one in which 



(Mmm * not iMH*.ln IMS 



ID □□□□ 

12 3 4 



6 
6 

YCD 

8 

YPSO ' 

9 

snD 



YHSG □ □ 

11 12 

ycg DD ^ 

13 M 

HoD 

15 



16' 17 

fcdd; 

FcDD 

20 ' 21 

' FSD 

22 



SFt 



B. 
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This ^ection mcludes questions about your OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENpES. 

1. Which of the following best describes your present employment.status? 

* (check one) - «^ '\ . 

a) Employed full-time uj » d) Not employed 

b) ^ Employed part-time D ' ' . e) Othef^explain) CH 

c) Retired D . : 

[If employed, the^ following questions relate to your^ present positionHf not 
employed, the following questions relate to your last position. If never employed, 
checkbox Q then skip to Section C] 

2. For what kind of business or industry do you work? (For example: TV 
manufacturer, retail store, law practice, city public sch?)ol system) 



3. Are you (check one) 

a) ' An employee of a PRLVATE company, business,, or individual? 

b) A GOVERNMENT employee (federal, state,* county, or local)? 

c) Self-employed m your CJWN business, professional practice, 
or farm that was STARTED BY A MEMBER OF YOUR FAMILY? 

» d) Self-employed in your OWN business, professional practice, or 
farm that WAS NOT STARTED BY A MEMBER OF YOUR 



□ • 

□ 

□ 



4. 



FAMILY? 

What kmd of work are you doing? (For example: car salesfman, high school 
> science teacher, managerof a retail store)_ : [ 



What are your most importanlt activities or duties? (For example: selli 
keeping account books, building houses, designing diesel engines) 



ing^ 



Jothinc 



6. What IS your job title? ^ 

This section includes questions about your FAMILY. 
1/ What is your marital status? . • 

a) Never married D ' c) Separated or divorced 
' b) Married Q d) Widowed ^ 



□ 
□ 



Check below the highest dipifema or degree earned by i) your father^ 11) your 
mother, IN) your wife. 
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ft 


Father 


Mother 


Wife 


a) 


Doctoral Degree ' 


' □ • 


□ 


□ 


b) 


s 

Law Degree ^ 




■ □. 


□ 


c) 


Master's 'Degree • - 


□ 


□ 




d) 


Bachelor's Degree 




□ • 


• o 


e) 


3-year Degree [ 




-□ 


□ 


f) 


Associate's Degree ^ 


□ •■ 


□ 


• □ 


g) 


Technrcal School Diploma 


□ • 


□ 


□ 


h) 


High School Diploma ^ 




□ 




i)' 


Other {Explain) 






□ 
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(RMM do not writ* In thit«^K*) 



25 



26 



sosnnna 

27 , 28 2^ 30 



,31 32 33 



34 . 



fD ■ 

.35 
36 

wD- . 

37 



[The follov/ing questiansrelate to biological ratheflhan adoptive relatives.] ' 
3. . How many childreri do you have who have completed first grade? (If none, skip 
' to Question 5;) / ^ , i 

' Sons ' Daughters _^ 

4 *a) Do any of your children who have completed firs^grade have a/ea,ding 

disability? . - 

Yes D % f^o^ D Donlt know XJ ' 

*b)' If yes, give details. (How many; sons or daughters; how old are they; have they 
received special schooling or tutoring?)" ' 

p • ' . . ^ ' \ • 



5. How many brothers and sisters dp you have who completed first grade? [If 
none, skip to Questi(^n 7.] 

~ * Brothers"__ " Sisters — ^ — 

6. a) Did any of your brothers and sisters who completed first grade have a 

^j^eading disability? ' ' , 

-Yes D No^D Don't kn^w CH ' ^ 

b) If yes, give detaMs. (How many; brother^ or sisters; have they received 
J special schooling or tutoring?) / 



— ^ ' ^ 

7. What was yourVather's primary occupation? (If title is npt descriptive, describe 



in a few words.) ^ 



This section includes questions abou\ your CURRENT READING HABITS, 
ATTITUDES, AND SKILLS. 

1. How do you rate your spelling in comparison to that of othete of your age and 
education? * - " 

' ' a) Above average D • / Below average □ ' 
.b) Average d) Poor, terrible □ 

2. On the average, how many hours per week do you spend reading for leisured 



\ . On the average, how many hours per week do you spend reading for work or ^ 

scrtoo/? : 

4. What percentage of the work day do you spend in reading and writing on tlie 

' job? ' " • . ' 

5 What is your single most important reason for reading? 

n - 

a) For pleasure ■ , ' — ' - , 

b) For general knowledge , ^ D \ 

c) To gain specific knowledge related j— , 

to work and career I — I • . ' 

d) To fulfill educational requirements D ■ 

' e) To gain specific knowledge alpout pn 
'current events ' — ' 

: * ■ " n* 

/ f) As a time-filler L- ' lOS 
g) Other (please specify) D . 



o 

. 6. How do ypu feel about reading for pleasure? ^ 

a) Do as little as possible, diff icuft, or chore Lj 

b) Don't dislike, it's OK > * , Q 

c) Enjoy it, it's pleasurable □ 
^ d) -Enthusiastic, anfYongfavoritei^astirnes ^ ^ [U 

7. In the average week,- how many tJays per week do you read a daily newspaper? 
' ^ t ^ ■ 

8. On the average, how much time do you spend when yoQ do reqd the daily 
newspaper? 

On the average, how many Sundays per year do you read a Sunday newspaper? 



10. On' the average, how much tim6 do you spend when you read a Sunday 
newspaper? ^ 

11. How many non-professional magazines do y<Ju subscribe to and read? 

12. List th^princip* newspapers and magazines you read for leisure. 



13.^ About how many books do you read for pleasure in a year? . 



14. What type of book do you preiet to read? - . ' < 

' ^ , a) Fiction E] b) Non-fiction C] c) No preference E] 

15. "" From the following categories of fiction 6oo/rs,^check those you most 
^ , frequently read. . ' - 

a) Action/adventure v D e) Modern drefl*i^tic novels D 

b) Historical ndvels ' U2 • f) Romance/Gothic novels E] 

' *^ c> Mysteries/detective p-,, g) Other (please specify) E] 
stories LJ 

d) Sho^t stories Dl ^ ] Fl 

h)^Not applicable LJ 

16. From the^ following categories of non-fiction books, chsck those ypu most 
frequently re9d. . ' * 

^ • a) Biographies/ ED e) Current events El 

* . autobiographies /T^- PI • 

^' r—,^ t) Sports U 

b) History , LJ' ' ^[— I 

^ , P-^ g) Psycholpgy , . '^LJ 

c) Religion ^ LJ^ ^ ^ . . „ n 

' ^ r^- ^-h) Other (please specify) LJ - 

Q d) Instructive (how to) LJ . ' 

ERIC ' : — 

-moMMm . ■ . ■ ^ I) Notapplical^le ^ «^ U 
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17, How would you compare thfe amount of'lei^sure time you spend readtng with 
. ';tfcat of others? , : - 

• I ,Lrt . a) than my friends b)* than my wife 

. (if married) 



*\ i) More 

ii) Same amount 
* iii) Less 

iv) Much less 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



This scdion includes questions about .your READING HABITS AND ATTITUDES 
WHILE YOU WERE A STUDENT AT GILMAN. 

1. How would you- characterize your attitude toward reading while you were a 
» student at Gilman? 



, a) Negative 



□ 



b) jRdtfferent 



□ 



cj Positive 



□ 



2.» During your years at Gilman, did you usually do outside reading other than that 
•* required by specific'reading assignments? 

a) Yes , b) No □ c) Don't recall □ 

The following question is about your READING HISTORY. ^ 

1. Which ONE of the followmg sentences-BEST describes your reading history? » 

— -^H-have-always-r^ad-qultf^-biti^ 
over the years; 



u 



b) In the past I didn't do much reading, but nbw I am reading aTdt 
more. ' . . 

c) .Reading has ijeen ah '•on and off" kind of thing. 

d) There was.a period'in my life when I read quite a bit, but I just, 
don't read'very much anymore.* 

e) I have to do quite a bit of reading for work/schooli but I donU 
expect to continue reading this much in the future.. 

f) The only time I did much reading was when it w^s required 
In school. ' » 



□ 

o 
□ 
□ 



G. This sectionjncludes questions about your CURRENT TELEVISION WATCHING 
HABITS. ■ , ' ^ • V. ;. 

1. What is your SINGLE most important reason \ox watching tel^vision?^, , 



a) For pleasure 

b) For general l<nbwledge • 

g) To gain specific l<now1fedge related to 
.WQrtc and cafter 

c|) To relax ^ 

e) fo gain specific l^nowledge about 
current events 

f) Time filler 



g) Other (specify). 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



9^- 2. the average, how.many hours per week do you spend watching 



Li\lV> • television? 



.107 



AG 



□ 

27 



orD 



■rhP 



29 



trD 



30 



htD 

31 " 
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H. ; This section concerns abilities and traits that are important Jn doing a job. 

Imagine that you are gjving advice to someone who Is thinking of entering a job 
like yours. How import-apt Is it for this person to have each of the following 
abilities and personality traits in order to be ^ood.at the job? (Mark one on each 
JInB) , ■ . 



\ 

m , 



1. -Handlelftveral tasks at one time T , 

2. Gennformationby talking with people 

3. G/Ve Information by talking with people ^ 

4. Learn quickly • , 

5. *Be good at math 

6. Have ?ntegrity 

7. Get information by reading,. 

8. Have good contacts _ . 

9. Evaluate, discipline, and praise others 

10. Be dedicated and conscientious 

11 Have physical codrdination 

12. Plan ahead and anticipate problem^ 

13. Be fair and impartial 

14. Spot and tackle problems quickly 

15. Represent company ^ell to the publtc 

t6. Be competitive 

17. Have manual dexterity . .* , . 

18. Cooperate with coworkers / ...... 

19. Pay attention to details 

20. Have higher degree or credential '.. ^. 

21 . Think of new approaches to problems 

22. Have po^^^. : . 

23. Visu^Hze things before completion 

24; Think logically and analytically 

25. Have a /d/ of Ideas : 

26. Be tactful and considerate 

27. Take initiative and responsiblfity 

28: Have attended the right college 

"29. Have physical strength and enduraqce : . ". . 

30. Have a good m^ory '."r . 

31. Give mformatloh by writing reports, memos, etc. . . 

32 MaKe decisions quickly 

. 33. Be attractive and well groomed 

34: Concentrate m distracting or stressful situations 

35. Follbw orders and support cornpany policies .*. . 

36. Be persuasive and motivating 

37. ' Coordinate and schedule activities 

38. Qth^rlplegisediscuss'in detail) 



M«k«s 

no 

diffartncf 



Helps 

a 
little 



Helps 
a 

lot 



U critical 
for doing i 
good job 



I — 1 

□ 


. □ . 


. □ 




□ 






□ . 


□ 


□ . 


. □ 


.... a 


□ 




; □ 


.. . D 


□ 


1 1 

□ . 


. □ 


... a 


. □ 


1 ( 


r-»— 1 


.... □ 


1 1 

□ .. 


.. □ . 


. □ 


...1 □ 


1 1 

□ .. 


.. □ . 


. □ 


... □ * 


□ 


□ . 


. □ 


.... □ 


□ ... 


.. □ . 


. □ 




□ .. 


.. □ . 


. □ 


... □ 


□ .. 


.. □ . 


. □ 


.:. □ 




□ . 


I 1 

. □ 


... □ 


□ .. 


1 1 

.. □ . 


I 1 

. □ 


... □ 


□ 


□ . 


. □ 


... □ 


\ rr-i 


□ . 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ . 


r'— 1 

□ . 


... □'. 


' □ , 


□ . 


. D . 


... □ 


□ .. 


. G . 


. □ 


... □ 


□ 


, n . 




... ■□ 


□ .. 


.. □ . 


. □ . 


... □ 


□ 


□ . 


. □ . 


.. □ 


□ 


□ . 


□ . 


□ 


□ 




□ . 


.. □ 


□ 


t, r. 


□ . 


... □ ^ 


□ 


□ . 


□ . 


... □ 


□ 


. □ . 


□ : 


.\. a, 
.... □ 


□ 


t 1 

□ .. 


□ . 


□ 


•c 




□ 


□ 


□ ., 


□ 


... □ ■ 


□ .. . 


r ■ 


C . 


... □ 


□ .. 




□ 


.;. C 


□ . 


.c 


□ 


.. □ 




□ 


□ • 


.-. n • 


□ ... 




□ . 


.. a 




□ . 




. c 


□ ... 




. 


. .□ 


□ . . 






... □ 



Please use this spac^e for ^iny remarks you'd like to make. 
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ihanK you for your participation. 



